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LOTTE LEHMANN, author of ‘The Singing Actress’ in this issue, as she 
appears in the role of the Marschallin in Der Rosenkavalier. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


CATERPILLARS — GREGOR’S DAS 
THEATER DER WELT — MARTHA 
GRAHAM TOURS AMERICA 


sory all good Americans know 
both their Shakespeare and their 
American dramatic history so well that 
they were less surprised than the editor 
of THEATRE ARTS to hear Bolingbroke 
describe the foppish followers of Richard 
II as the ‘caterpillars of the common- 
wealth’, a phrase long familiar only as 
that used by our Puritan forefathers, in 
their first laws, to characterize actors in 
that ‘devil’s antechamber’, the theatre, 
which was to be forever forbidden on 
these free — but virtuous — shores. 


HE WHOLE world of the theatre 

will welcome Das Theater der Welt, a 
new monthly magazine covering ‘the 
entire range of theatre art’, published 
under the leadership of Joseph Gregor in 
Vienna. The first announcement prom- 
ises that the magazine will ‘consider the 
theatre as a spiritual factor of life, and 
will therefore evaluate all theatrical 
events as events of cultural develop- 
ment’. This latest venture of Dr. Gregor 
adds another to the long list of his con- 
tributions to the theatre — as director 
of the theatre collection of the National- 





WESTMINSTER ABBEY, seen 
from the Thames through the pen of 
Betty Joiner. Seat of pageantry 
through the ages, home of living 
religion and repository for royal and 
notable dead, Westminster is the site 
on May 12 of a spectacle to rival the 
most splendid that the theatre could 
devise: the coronation of Their 
Majesties, George VI and Elizabeth. 
It takes place in the Chapel, the 
Abbey’s greatest glory, the first 
stone of which was laid in 1503 and 
which was endowed by Henry VII 
(‘a synfull creature in synne con- 
ceived and in synne had lived’) 
“perpetually for ever while the world 
shall endure, that the auncient and 
gostely enemye, ner noon other evill 
or dampnable esprite, have no power 
to invade me, ner with his terrible- 
nesse to annoye me’. 
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ALEXANDER PUSHKIN died one 
hundred years ago from the results 
of a duel fought over his wife’s name. 
His career, though short — he was 
thirty-eight when he died — never- 
theless covered the whole range of 
literature including in its product 
poetry, prose and plays. The theatre 
inherits from Pushkin not only the 
dramatic writings — The Feast in 
Time of Plague (derived from John 
Wilson’s City of Plague), The Cov- 
etous Knight, Mozart and Salieri, 
The Stone Guest, Boris Godunov — 
but also the operas adapted by 
musical compatriots from Pushkin’s 
works. Boris Godunov, of the plays, 
furnished Moussorgsky with a lib- 
retto for his opera of the same name. 
Rimsky-Korsakov used the legend, 
The Tale of the Golden Cockerel, as 
the basis for Le Cog d’Or. Of the nar- 
rative poems, Ruslan and Ludmila 
served as the foundation for Glinka’s 
opera, and Eugene Onegin supplied 
Tschaikovsky with the text for one 
of the most popular of operas. 


£ 
WHATEVER that mysterious in- 
gredient, projection, is, it can com- 
municate itself through any me- 
dium. Fred Astaire, whose dancing 
was his fortune, demonstrates once 
again its peculiar power after six 
months on the Packard radio hour, 
where he has become as popular a 
star as he is on the stage and screen. 

& 
BERNARD SHAW has written a 
new one-line preface to Candida, 
which Ann Harding is currently 
playing with great success in London 
and Katharine Cornell in New York, 
in the sentence that no play is a good 
play that cannot live forty years. 

ao 
FURTHER indication of the growth 
of the festival spirit is the gift to the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra of a 
permanent site in Lenox, Massa- 
chusetts, for its annual excellent 
Berkshire Festival in August. 
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bibliothek in Vienna, the author of many 
books on the theatre including Viennese 
Stagecraft, The Russian Theatre, The 
American Theatre and others, and editor 
of the most valuable of theatre art docu- 
ments, Monumenta Scenica. 


A what is on record as one of 
the finest performances that she 
has ever given in New York, including 
half a dozen solos and her latest group 
dance, Chronicle, Martha Graham is 
starting out with her Dance Group on 
their first transcontinental tour, stopping 
at places as distant as Tacoma, Washing- 
ton; Denton, Texas; Billings, Montana; 
Chicago and Minneapolis, and perform- 
ing under such varied auspices as the 
Junior League of Tacoma, Texas State 
College for Women, Eastern Montana 
Normal School, University College (the 
Adult Education division of Northwest- 
ern) and the University of Minnesota. 

With the radio entertainment chains 
tying up the field more and more closely 
with artists useful for their own radio 
programs, and with the chances of an 
independent manager and an independ- 
ent artist, touring in the field of theatre 
and dance, growing slimmer year by 
year, it will be worth while to watch 
the size and quality of Miss Graham’s 
audiences to test the truth of the state- 
ment that the whole of the country to- 
day wants only the artists whom they 
have heard —or may soon hear —on 
the air. Radio impresarios have a ready 
medium of expression that audiences 
lack, but the latter may still have a de- 
sire to use their eyes and their intel- 
ligence as well as their ears. 








Broadway to a National Theatre 


Broadway in Review 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


[ Is a strange anomaly that the time chosen to press a bill in Con- 
gress for the sharp limitation of entry to foreign artists should be 
the month in which the two outstanding performances were by an 
actor trained in Ireland and a long favored contributor to the Ameri- 
can theatre (Dudley Digges in The Masque of Kings), and a young 
English actor playing Shakespeare’s Richard II to Standing Room 
Only, employing a large cast of American actors and pouring goodly 
sums into the theatre’s till and, incidentally, into the government’s by 
way of Amusement Tax. The chauvinism and reaction of the bill are 
only its minor vices; its ignorance of the laws affecting the interpretive 
arts is its major characteristic. When Lawrence Tibbett, President of 
the American Guild of Musical Artists, chief sponsors of the bill, says 
that the bill is good because it is only a nationalistic reprisal against 
other governments with like limitations, he makes his stand clear 
enough. But when he adds that America must be ‘culturally inde- 
pendent’, he shows the full folly behind the bill. Cultural independ- 
ence is a contradiction in terms; if culture is an understanding and 
appreciation of what is best in the world’s intellectual and artistic 
tradition, with a sequent development of a taste for more of the best, 
then not all the American singers singing all the songs composed by 
every American composer could help the American people one step 
forward on the road to culture. There is no such thing as cultural inde- 
pendence, and the sooner our legislators and their sponsors stop talking 
Hitler’s language, the better it will be not only for American art and 
artists but for the larger understanding between the troubled peoples 
of the earth. 

Although Congressmen who are playing for votes can do un- 
expected things, there are strong indications at this time that the bill 
will never become law. Its passage would, in spite of Mr. Tibbett, 
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soon wreck the opera in America, and it must be added that it would 
also wreck the American theatre just coming into bloom, just putting 
out the first feelers toward a national theatre. 

It is one of the essential characteristics of a national theatre that it 
can carry the best of the product of the theatres of all nations at all 
times, because it has its foundations so strongly grounded in native 
soil. It is just as true that you cannot have an adequate national 
theatre that is not international, as it is that you cannot have an inte- 
grated international theatre unless your native theatre is alive to 
world progress and vital within itself. 

No doubt even if playwrights were accounted artists-at-law a 
playwright as long dead as Shakespeare would not be affected by any 
legal prohibitions and we might, if the bill had been law, this month 
still have been permitted to see Richard IJ, but without Maurice 
Evans as the King. We could still have had Augustin Duncan, and 
there could not be a finer John of Gaunt, for the majesty and simplifi- 
cation of Mr. Duncan’s performance is a notable achievement. We 
might have had Whitford Kane, whose small scene as the gardener is 
carved like a cameo — but, again, we might not have had Mr. Kane 
with all of his present skill, for there would have been no place in 
America to give him his early repertory training. We could still have 
had Ian Keith as Bolingbroke, and he makes a fine kingly presence in 
the part, but Mr. Keith has been so much in the motion pictures that 
even in this highly theatrical performance he often seems to stand 
outside the pattern of movement and emotion, waiting for his next 
call to the camera. Certainly we would not have gathered together 
such an ensemble performance as this of Richard II, which comes to us 
largely as a result of the training in acting and direction of London’s 
substitute for a national training ground, the Old Vic. It was there 
that Maurice Evans first played Richard II during the season of 
1934-35 in a repertory that included Iago, Benedick, Petruchio and 
Hamlet, besides other parts not Shakespearean. Margaret Webster, 
who directs the production with a skill that derives not from talent 
alone but from talent and opportunity, has also acted at the Old Vic. 
Richard II was last seen in New York in a professional production 
fifty-nine years ago when Booth played it. And it was for many years 
not popular in Europe’s professional theatres before it came back to 
the repertory of the Old Vic. Yet this was not because the play was 
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RICHARD II 


U nproduced professionally in New York since Booth played it for four per- 
formances in 1875 and one in 1878, The Life and Death of King Richard II 
adds to this Shakespearean season another stirring revival, directed by Mar- 
garet Webster and designed by David Ffolkes w ith a keen eye for its pageant 
qualities. It is glowingly acted by Maurice Evans as Richard, Augustin 
Duncan as a magnificent John of Gaunt, Ian Keith as Bolingbroke, and 
their co-workers. The first scene finds Henry Bolingbroke paying homage to 
the decorative Richard: ‘Many years of hap py days befall My gracious 


’ 


sovereign, my most loving liege! 


Warts Bros. 

















Vandamm 


JOHN OF GAUNT: AUGUSTIN DUNCAN 
























This royal throne of kings, this scepter'd isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, .., 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this 
England, 

This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings, 

Fear’d by their breed, and famous by their 
birth, . 

This land of such dear souls, this dear dear lang 

Dear for her reputation through the world, 

Is now leas’d out, — I die pronouncing it, — 

Like to a tenement or pelting farm: 

England, bound in with the triumphant sea, 

Whose rocky shore beats back the envious Siege 

Of watery Neptune, is now bound in with shame. 

With inky blots, and rotten parchment bonds. 

That England, that was wont to conquer others, 

Hath made a shameful conquest of itself. 

Ah, would the scandal vanish with my life, 

How happy then were my ensuing death! 


BOLINGBROKE: IAN KEITH 
RICHARD II: MAURICE EVANS 


RICHARD. Fair cousin, you debase your princely 
knee 

To make the base earth proud with kissing it; 

Me rather had my heart might feel your love 

Than my unpleas'd eye see your courtesy 

BOLINGBROKE. My gracious lord, I come but for 
mine own. 

RICHARD. Your own is yours, and I am yours, and 


all, 

BOLINGBROKE. So far be mine, my most redoubted 
lord, 

As my true service shall deserve your love. 

RICHARD. Well you deserve: — they well deserve 
to have 


That know the strong’ st and surest way to get. 
What you will have, I'll give, and willing too; 
For do we must what force will have us do. 





ne 











BROADWAY IN REVIEW 


hard to cast, or might not easily repay production in audience interest, 
but because the portrait of a vain, extravagant King who was forced 
to abdicate his throne was naturally not popular in royalist countries 
during the generations when the divine right of kings was beginning to 
be questioned. Perhaps for the converse of that very reason, it stands 
out today as a brilliantly executed portrait-play, not one of Shake- 
speare’s greatest by any means, but a viable theatrical work and a 
holiday for any actor who finds Richard within his range. 

In the production in which Maurice Evans is starred, both the 
qualities and the limitations of the play are turned to account in the 
method of production. Richard IT is in its essence a pageant play, a 
long series of pageant scenes leading always up to and away from a 
single glowing portrait, steadily enriched by a succession of great 
theatrical speeches. Although there is a complete shift in character 
between the domineering, wasteful King of the first act and the humble 
Richard of the last scenes, it does not come through a slow psycho- 
logical development but from a single turn-about. For that reason 
Richard II is not a hard part to play — for a man who can play it at 
all — though that in itself means far more than a matter of creating a 
young, foppish, delicate physical image. It means the clear, assured, 
elegant reading of some of Shakespeare’s most persuasive speeches, 
added to the ability to arouse an interest in the selfish King in the 
early scenes and to carry that interest forward as sympathy to the 
end. Mr. Evans has played many harder roles even here in America, 
as Romeo with Katharine Cornell, and again with her as the Dauphin 
in St. Foan, and this year as the under-written Napoleon of R. C. 
Sherriff’s and Jeanne de Casalis’ St. Helena, in which last play he was 
required to create for himself all the dramatic climaxes and to hold the 
play together by sheer force of his own impersonation. The enthusiasm 
with which his fine performance as Richard II has been received must 
be almost as surprising as it is pleasant to Mr. Evans. 

As with the playing, so with the production. All the brilliance of 
costume and light, the elaboration of design, the great swirls of the 
curtains, the sound of the trumpets, the handling of groups of people 
constantly moving across the stage — all of this processional approach 
suits Richard II perfectly, filling up many of the dramatic lacunae. 
But one has only to think how such a production would vulgarize 
Hamlet or Lear or Othello or Macbeth to realize that simplicity suits 
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greatness but not always the near-great, and that Richard II is not 
among the magic plays of Shakespeare. 

And so, if the audiences in this dulling season are crowding to the 
St. James Theatre as to some popular musical show, their presence is a 
tribute to a unified theatre work in which the play, the players, the 
direction and the design join to form a harmonious whole. 


Another royal portrait in another play, one with much of the same 
pathos as the portrait of Richard II but with a more progressive (if 
not more modern) psychology, is the Crown Prince Rudolph of Aus- 
tria-Hungary in Maxwell Anderson’s The Masque of Kings. Here is a 
prince who is not deceived by any illusion of the divine right of king- 
ship, who knows that kings are doomed as men and rulers before their 
rule begins: 

‘I have been taken up on a crest of time 

and shown the kingdoms of the world, those past, 
those present, those to come, and one and all, 
ruled in whatever fashion, king or franchise, 
dictatorship or bureaucrats, they’re run 

by an inner ring, for profit. It’s bleak doctrine, 
it’s what the old men told us in our youth, 

but it’s savagely true. — I know it true for me. . . 


, 


and again, 
‘I am the thing I hate! 
Among us all we’ve made of me the thing 
I shall hate most till I die. The thing I do, 
caught on this bayonet of time, and driven, 
repeats in word for word and death for death, 
his coronation.’ 
With such a point of view expressed by one of his leading characters, it 
is obvious that Maxwell Anderson’s poetic drama, built out of histort- 
cal incident, is what his historical dramas almost always are — true 
within themselves to their own period and personae, and with a 
arallel truth related to our day. In the production made by the 
Theatre Guild, Lee Simonson’s costumes and settings add a fine visual 
emphasis to the period quality of the play. 
The story told in The Masque of Kings ends with the double suicide 
of Prince Rudolph and his mistress, the Baroness Mary Vetsera, in a 
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hunting lodge, after an unsuccessful attempt at revolution led by 
Rudolph against his father the Emperor Franz Joseph. With rare 
clarity Anderson has limned the background of the time and place in 
which Prince Rudolph’s story runs — the people beating against the 
bars of government in Austria and especially in Hungary; the old 
Emperor who is at once proud tyrant and ‘bookkeeper to the Empire’; 
his unhappy wife; the scheming court, with the army, society and 
spies, ring by ring around them. Within these circles the melodrama of 
a royal family battle is acted out. Henry Hull plays Prince Rudolph; 
Margo, Mary Vetsera; and both of them know well and present well 
the meaning of their roles although their playing suffered, at least in 
the early days of the performance, from a lack of fire which may have 
been the result of what seemed disturbing and enervating colds. 
Pauline Frederick, as the Empress Elizabeth, gave a richness of will 
and emotion to a comparatively small and bitter part. And Dudley 
Digges, as the Emperor Franz Joseph, created a character at once so 
startlingly realistic and so unusually imaginative that it was projected 
across the footlights with a double compulsion. Whatever Franz 
Joseph may have been in real life, he will hereafter always be, to those 
who have seen The Masque of Kings, what Dudley Digges has made of 
him there. 

There is one scene of Rudolph’s temporary victory over his father 
which Franz Joseph interprets as his own greatest triumph because it 
shows that his weak, rebellious son is really a king at heart after the 
hard pattern in which kings are made. In this scene, Dudley Digges 
carries the audience forward with his thinking line by line although his 
words are always turned so as to hide his meaning from his son. 
It would be worth while to see that scene a dozen times to note what it 
is that he does — without a gesture, a movement, a change of voice — 
that carries his carefully masked purpose so clearly over the footlights 
to the audience. 

There is much fine poetry in this play of Maxwell Anderson’s; 
there is much fine poetic conception, even in the prose of it. And there 
is some of it marked as poetry on the page that is essentially prose in 
form and feeling, and remains so as spoken, but none of it in the part 
which Dudley Digges speaks, for he has a master actor’s way of hold- 
ing every line in a role to the level of its noblest moments without ever 
forcing a form or a word, a meaning or an intonation. 
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Mark Reed’s laughter-filled comedy, Yes, My Darling Daughter, 


should be barred permanently from performance by players without 
skill, its whole gaiety and light charm gain so much by the ability of 
this good cast to ‘put over’ Mr. Reed’s play and people without strain- 
ing for effects. Not that the story is not funny in itself, for it most cer- 
tainly is. The very idea of a daughter using her mother’s history 
(supposed to be buried in a forgotten past) as research material for a 
thesis on ‘The Effect of Greenwich Village Life on American Manners 
and Morals’ has its own wit, apart from the family snapshots, as Mr. 
Reed has caught them, and the story of the daughter’s week-end esca- 
pade and its reverberations as he lets it run brightly along from noth- 
ing to nothing, yet always seeming to be going somewhere. 

Three players with such different and obvious methods as Lucile 
Watson, Violet Heming and Peggy Conklin form the feminine trium- 
virate in this comic blast on our conventional society. They all play in 
exactly their customary sharply-accented and highly individual ways. 
But the comedy takes them all in its stride, and their varied playing 
seems to belong to their parts. Or perhaps Alfred de Liagre, who 
staged the play, deserves the credit for the harmony. It is only in the 
last five minutes of Yes, My Darling Daughter that the comedy steps 
over the bounds into farce, when the boy in love with Ellen Murray 
(Peggy Conklin) is so shocked at her family’s acquiescence in their 
social bolt that he insists upon marrying Ellen at once. But that small 
moment of farce is like the period at the end of a good paragraph — it 
does not disturb the paragraph itself. 

Another pleasant evening is offered by Arthur Kober’s comedy, 
Having Wonderful Time, a sketch showing the pleasures and the tribu- 
lations of a group of young vacationists at a summer camp. Although 
they are on a two weeks’ holiday from business, they seem busier than 
ever making the minutes pile up friendships, adventures and memories 
to last them through dull winters in crowded offices and in crowded 
flats. There is an immense amount of human kindliness in Mr. Kober’s 
play, somewhat too much of incident, and two accomplished and 
charming portraits of young people by Katherine Locke and Jules 
Garfield. Mr. Garfield seems, himself, to be vacationing from the stern 
discipline of the Group Theatre and to have gained in freedom and 
personal expressiveness through the temporary release. Katherine 
Locke’s Teddy Stern is a little girl to remember — eager, ambitious, 
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THE MASQUE OF KINGS. Lee Simonson, in addition to lovely costumes, 
has designed period settings for Maxwell Anderson’s latest play that make 


picturesque frames for Dudley Digges, Pauline Frederick, Henry Hull and 
Margo, the leading actors in this tragic tale of Austria under Franz Joseph. 
The Masque of Kings is presented by the Theatre Guild. 
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KATHARINE CORNELL AS CANDIDA, one of her best-remembered 
roles which she is reviving (beginning March 10) Monday and Saturday 
nights and Wednesday matinees in alternation with The ‘ingless Victory. 
Her cast includes Robert Harris, Kent Smith and Mildred Natwick. 
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hungry for life and affection, good, and trying so hard to think things 
through that are beyond the range of her experience and her intelli- 
gence. They are really lovable young people, and although Having 
Wonderful Time is not altogether an expert comedy, it is well worth an 
extra evening in the theatre. 


Marching Song, by John Howard Lawson, is the first offering of the 
Theatre Union’s tardy but welcome season and the first of Lawson’s 
plays in several years. It is a drama about a strike in an automobile 
factory, and the greedy fingers of distress and sorrow that reach out in 
all directions as a result of the long-drawn and bitterly-fought indus- 
trial struggle. It is essentially a group play, with the mass as protago- 
nist, and, as such, it gives opportunity to a large number of players, 
many of whom do more than usually excellent work in their individual 
characterizations and in molding the acting ensemble. Over and over 
again, moments in Marching Song strike deep into your feeling and 
sympathy because of the pitiful and convincing reality the players 
give to their roles. These are men, women and children you have seen 
on city streets, often with just such anger and just such sorrow in their 
eyes. 

If Marching Song did not continually try to go two ways or more 
at once, and with too much noise and too much insistence, it would 
have done its job better. Mr. Lawson does not believe in dramatic 
economy as a means to persuasion, which is his misfortune. He knows 
so much better than most how to take a dramatist’s large canvas and 
fill it; it is too bad that he should almost invariably spoil his own 
composition by too many separate red spots that-will not focus. 

The setting of an abandoned factory, by Howard Bay, is ‘func- 
tional’ in every detail, and yet has real style and much the same kind 
of bitter beauty that so much of the playing has. The people who go 
and come belong to the place and although it is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish the separate characters in the large crowd, it is easy to re- 
member Rex Ingram as Lucky Johnson, Charles Kuhn as Pop Fergus, 
Martin Wolfson as Bill Anderson, Stanley Wood as Inspector Feiler. 


The only new musical added to a short list is Franz Lehar’s Fred- 
erika, directed by Hassard Short, with Dennis King as Goethe, Helen 
Gleason as his young love, Frederika Brion, and Ernest Truex as his 
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friend and as the comic relief in a romantic story. The singing and 
acting under such leadership is, as might be expected, of better quality 
than most of what we are willing to call good in musical comedy. So 
are many of the period costumes designed by William Weaver, and 
worn with style not only by the stars but by the chorus. There is a 
charming short ballet, ‘The Shepherd’, in the second act, led by Alyce 
Chapell, that is worth a longer hour. 

If the action of the story were a little less slow and obvious, if a 
modern theatre orchestra accustomed to jazz could remember the 
rhythm adapted to Lehar’s Viennese music, and if there were a little 
more body to the comedy, Frederika would be a thoroughly delightful 
show. But in spite of its being in highly skilful and professional hands, 
there is something about it that leaves it all a little flat. 


And so, by the long way around, we come back to the plans for a 
National Theatre, recently announced. This much for the record: in 
July, 1935, Congress granted a Federal Charter to a so-called National 
Theatre and Academy for the expressed purpose (among other things) 
of the stimulation of public interest in the drama throughout the 
United States of America, and the advancement of the art by further- 
ing production of the best plays, interpreted by the best actors at a 
minimum cost. Gradually a Board of Directors to administer the 
affairs of the National Theatre under this charter, an Executive 
Committee to direct the program of its activities, and an Advisory 
Committee of men and women who have rendered distinguished serv- 
ice in the theatre to plan and approve such a program, have been 
formed. The following are members of these groups, beginning with 
the Advisory Committee, the most important in the set-up: 

Advisory Committee: Katharine Cornell, Lynn Fontanne, Alfred 
Lunt, Otis Skinner, Maxwell Anderson, Sidney Howard, Robert 
Sherwood, Arthur Hopkins, Guthrie McClintic, Robert Edmond 
Jones, Jo Mielziner, Lee Simonson. 

Executive Committee: Winthrop Ames, Mrs. August Belmont, 
Edith J. R. Isaacs, J. Howard Reber, and A. Conger Goodyear, Chair- 
man. 

Board of Directors: A. Conger Goodyear, President; Edith J. R. 
Isaacs, First Vice-President; J. Howard Reber, Second Vice-President; 
Stanton Griffis, Treasurer; Mary Stewart French, Secretary; Win- 
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throp Ames, Mrs. August Belmont, C. Lawton Campbell, Richard F. 
Cleveland, Mrs. Frances Crane, Mrs. W. Murray Crane, Clayton 
Hamilton, Amory Haskell, Mrs. Amory Hare Hutchinson, Anne 
Morgan, Constance Morrow, Edward M. M. Warburg, John Hay 
Whitney and Dr. Hugh H. Young. 

It is the plan of the Executive Committee to work as fast as the 
Advisory Committee plans or approves a project or part of a project, 
leaving the completed scope of the National Theatre to develop through 
the pressure of its own activities. As a beginning, there are two recom- 
mendations: one which concerns the entire country and looks toward 
the building of a national audience that shall have the opportunity to 
witness the best both in community and in professional productions; 
the other looking toward an eventual permanent theatre, probably a 
repertory theatre in New York. The first step toward achieving com- 
munity theatres all over the country is to be an architectural compe- 
tition for a community art centre with the theatre as a major unit, the 
theatre to have a standard stage and equipment and adjustable 
auditorium, workshop, exhibition and studio units suited to the size 
of the community in which it is built. The professional project is con- 
cerned with the organization of a program of high standard for the 
professional theatre in New York during the World’s Fair. 

If the plans for the National Theatre can be maintained in this 
free, questioning, accruing form, working within its own controls of 
necessity and opportunity and without any bondage to patronage or 
politics, and especially if it can maintain the new, eager and generous 
cooperation of the theatre’s best people, there is no telling what it may 
achieve for the theatre life of the entire country. 
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The Scene in Europe 


Musicals 


ASHLEY DUKES 


oe are many ways of learning what nations are like, but surely 
one of the best is to look at their musical stage. It presents, or 
ought to present, a cross-section of the social scene, instead of the 
isolated section presented by the domestic playwright. It gives a re- 
sounding echo of popular music, a gaudy reflection of popular taste in 
art, a lively impression of the prevailing popular humor, and an effec- 
tive though perhaps a shallow measure of the popular capacity for 
sentiment. And it may be added, this musical stage offers a most il- 
luminating view of national erotic sensibilities and pruderies, so that it 
is continually surprising the foreign spectator. Also its material 1s 
truly international because it is wholly traditional, being always 
closely allied to vaudeville, music-hall, variety, burlesque, pantomime, 
or whatever name may be given to the ageless art of clowning. 

All these are good reasons for going widely and often to revues, 
musical comedies, operettas and kindred shows. They are excellent 
reasons for taking trouble to seek out the Italian vaudeville theatre, 
the German Singspielhaus, the Viennese cabaret, the French parade of 
bedizened beauties, or even the Chicago burlesque that flourishes in 
the streets below the elevated railroad. It is on my conscience that I 
see so little of them, under the doubtful excuse that they have lost 
their character. Some of them, certainly, now belong to the tourist 
who is not the traveller. Manet knew this when he made his celebrated 
painting of the bar in the Parisian Folies-Bergére, for he not only put 
a portrait of George Moore in the looking-glass of his picture, but in- 
cluded among the bottles on the bar-counter just those brands of 
liquor that no Frenchman has ever been known to drink and few 
Englishmen or Americans to refuse. There they stand in full array, 
the bottles with the foreign trademark; and yet it has been denied 
that impressionism in painting is the soul of realism! There ought to 
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SARA ALLGOOD IN STORM OVER PATSY 


In company with the cause of it all — the dog whose unpaid license becomes 
a major political issue in a small Scottish town — Sara Allgood plays in New 
York the part she had during the long run of James Bridie’s play in London. 
Known as Storm in a Teacup in the English city, Storm Over Patsy is Bridie’s 
adaptation of Bruno Frank’s Sturm im Wasserglass and is presented on 
Broadway by the Theatre Guild as its fifth production of the season. Along 
with the celebrated Abbey Theatre actress appear Roger Livesey and Ian 
MacLean of the original company, Claudia Morgan and Brenda Forbes. 
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THE DESCENT OF HEBE, a new ballet in the repertory of the Ballet 
Rambert, London. Elisabeth Schooling and Anthony Tudor are the dancers. 
The latter is also one of England’s most active young choreographers. 
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be, and probably is, a companion impressionist picture of the elderly 
but active ladies who used to dance the can-can in the foyer of the 
Moulin Rouge; I am sure the spectators in that painting must be re- 
cruited entirely from Birmingham and the Middle West. 

The real French music-hall is a place like the Concert Mayol, where 
the same beauties who display themselves, nude to the verge of 
primeval innocence, on the open-air stages of the Champs-Elysées in 
summer, resort to enjoy in winter at least the clothing of a warmer air, 
and the admiration of row upon row of square-bearded gentlemen 
from the provinces. Spangled, garlanded, winged and feathered and 
caparisoned with strange excrescences of costume — indeed every- 
thing but clad — they pass the evening in majestically ascending and 
descending stairways on the stage, forming mountains and pyramids 
of nudity. The comedians are not important here, though the square- 
bearded gentlemen have national politeness enough to laugh at them. 
The singing and the music are as mechanized as any original human 
performance can be. If a flat should overturn, it is supported by a 
company of the unclad until scene-shifters come on to put it right; and 
the entertainment goes on calmly meanwhile. But as a demonstration 
of the interest the player can take in his (or in this case her) audience, 
the spectacle is unique. Most of all it reminds one of an infinite 
succession of pinkish pictures and bluish jokes from the pages of La 
Vie Parisienne; and the erotic perseverance of that remarkable journal 
actually becomes comprehensible. 

It is odd, however, to reflect that the English revue of our genera- 
tion, one of the most sophisticated forms of entertainment known to 
theatre history, borrowed both its name and its inspiration from such 
a source. For at the beginning of our century there were no revues in 
England, but only pantomimes at Christmas and all the year musical 
comedies about country girls, shop girls, girls from Kay’s, girls from 
Tokyo and belles from New York. The notion of making a discon- 
nected form of show, without a plot but with a rapid series of scenes 
of sentiment, burlesque and current commentary, originated in the 
mind of some producer far-sighted enough to bring the talents of 
vaudeville and the legitimate stage together. The family vaudeville 
theatre was already in being, and had largely taken the place of the 
old masculine music-hall where a chairman used to preside. It only 
remained to make the art of vaudeville fashionable in the eyes of the 
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well-dressed public of the stalls; and this was accomplished by calling 
the entertainment a revue and hinting that it came from the Grands- 
Boulevards. 

The primitives of the new type of musical show were, if one re- 
members rightly, Frenchified and at the same time rather dull. Co- 
medians like the late Fragson used to appear in them. But musical 
comedies were becoming dull too, having exhausted their original 
impulse to break away from Gilbert-and-Sullivan burlesque and be- 
come a new form of operetta or comic opera of their own. For a while 
they were socially a success, and the front row of their chorus married 
with ease into our peerage; but this vogue passed like any other, for 
the librettists and composers had not enough to say to hold the public. 
Not even the appearance of better composers and librettists from 
Vienna could save the situation. The Ruritanian plots bored the audi- 
ence in time as much as the girl-plots had bored them. Revue sup- 
planted both musical comedy and comic opera easily enough. Its 
tempo was that of the day. Also it brought on to the regular stage 
first-rate vaudeville artists like Robey, whom the theatregoing world 
wanted to see. 

Writers, too, saw that the composition of a string of topical 
sketches could be more entertaining and much more profitable than 
the working-out of plots for long stage plays. Musicians reflected that 
the songs of a musical comedy, called numbers, were the only impor- 
tant parts of their score from the public or barrel-organ point of 
view; and they were quick to perceive that the new form called for 
‘numbers’ alone. The wartime years completed the dissolution of 
musical comedy and comic opera and replaced them by two separate 
kinds of musical entertainment — the large-scale show with expensive 
comedians and elaborate display of dresses and scenery, and the inti- 
mate revue chiefly designed as setting for a single artist. 

Then came C. B. Cochran as showman, and I suppose that his 
League of Notions about twelve years ago, devised and directed by 
John Murray Anderson, was the first really distinguished example of 
how to adapt vaudeville, dramatic-dancing, singing and decorative 
talents to a coherent purpose. It may not have been great art, but it 
was something that imaginatively put to shame not only the rest of 
the big-scale ‘musicals’ but most of the plays in London as well. Every 
year since then, sometimes twice a year, Cochran has brought out one 
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of these shows and made it a theatrical event. I cannot pretend to 
have seen more than half of them, but the general level has admittedly 
been high. ‘Mr. Cochran’s young ladies’ have had even more success 
than the potential peeresses of the old Gaiety chorus. From Delysia 
to the Fratellinis and Massine, nearly all the individual genius of the 
European stage has been represented in one revue or another. Original 
design (sometimes marred by too positive a chic) has been a feature of 
them all. No musical genius has been discovered, but good composers 
have found it possible to collaborate in the business without injury to 
their reputation. Choreography has probably been overdone, for the 
ballet public is less interested in incidental dancing than Cochran 
supposes, and the general public is indifferent. Writers are clearly the 
main difficulty. They have been found among former dramatists, 
librettists, and so forth; but the tendency, no doubt rightly, has been 
to replace the usual half-dozen authors of book and lyrics by one au- 
thor, responsible for plot, dialogue, sketches, words for songs and 
operatic interludes. Where is such a writer to be found? And can he 
conceivably mould the whole to the pattern of his own wit, as Gilbert 
moulded the form of Savoy opera? Is this any longer possible, in the 
absence of a continuous fable and the presence of all the comedians, 
dancers and other pre-eminently vaudeville artists claiming their 
place in the entertainment? 

Ever since Tantivy Towers, produced at the Lyric, Hammersmith, 
in Playfair’s time, A. P. Herbert has been marked out for this destiny. 
He is now rather unexpectedly a member of Parliament, having been 
elected for Oxford University by graduates who were readers of his 
contributions to Punch and wanted further entertainment. He is also 
a successful novelist, a would-be reformer of the divorce laws, and a 
vigorous defender of all the Englishman’s rights, including the right 
to eat and drink when and where he pleases. He has no love for licens- 
ing authorities, and has even tried to get the House of Commons 
prosecuted for running an illegal club and supplying refreshment to 
members at forbidden hours. Inclining to conservatism in politics, he 
has a particular affection for the English working-man, standing in a 
bar with a mug of ale in hand. He has a particular aversion from the 
more pompous governing class, and I suspect that he has long cher- 
ished the plan of debunking them in a musical play — though not 
with the satirical ferocity used by Kaufman and others against the 
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national institutions of America. At the same time he stands for the 
ordinary citizen against fascists, communists or what not. And with 
all this anchorage of sound sense, he has abundant vitality and wit. 

This is the author of Cochran’s Home and Beauty, which claims 
rather prematurely to be the ‘Coronation revue’ but may be excused 
its anxiety to get the claim in first. Directed again by John Murray 
Anderson, with music by Nikolaus Brodszky, and provided with 
two first-rate comedians in Binnie Hale and Nelson Keys and a Hun- 
garian prima donna in Gitta Alpar, it has all the possible performing 
talents and cries out for nothing but the inspiration that the inventive 
mind can give. Rather surprisingly for a revue, the action takes place 
somewhere at some definite time. To the misgiving of some spectators, 
the place is an English country house and the time a week-end. There 
are maids, footmen and guests who will be with us until curtain-fall. 
There will be halls, corridors, dining-rooms, libraries, bathrooms, 
boudoirs, nurseries, views of the estate; but Mulberry Moat will be a 
‘production unit’ as they say in the movie trade, and we shall never 
be able to get far away from it. Nor will this noble seat ever be thor- 
oughly and faithfully dealt with — we can be sure of that. Debunking 
must not go too far. The master of a mechanized hunt, complete with 
mechanized horses and real dogs, is legitimate. So is the financier 
guest in the house-party who telephones buying and selling orders to 
his broker in the intervals of sneezing bouts and the search for missing 
suspenders (braces is the English word). So also is a bathroom scene, 
where one prima donna occupying the bath too long is as good as sung 
out of it by another. But for the country house itself, as part and 
parcel of tradition, the spectator is definitely required to feel much the 
same sentiment that other large-scale musical shows require him to 
feel for the British Navy. Our national humor, as readers of Punch 
are aware, is first cousin to national sentiment; but this new tribute 
to the noble earl, his seat and his estate will really not quite do. Cer- 
tainly one need not be a Bolshevik to disapprove it. 

Home and Beauty is made genuinely operatic by its Hungarian 
singer, and lively and unexpected by its pair of English comedians, 
of whom Binnie Hale is the fresher and more vital. But she, like Nelson 
Keys, is properly at home in a house of about half the size and in an 
entertainment without the least pretension to be a ‘Coronation revue’. 
Reflecting upon what such artists ought to be doing and what they 
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are called upon to do, the spectator is liable to be led to a fatal but 
just conclusion. It is that these big musical entertainments are a 
racket. The Press talks of them as if they were created in response to 
an overwhelming public demand; and when one of them succeeds in 
losing a fortune in a fortnight lamentations are heard on every side, 
and the impresario writes to the Times about his misfortune. But 
there is no actual proof that the public want the fortune to be risked 
at all. Their entirely reasonable desire is to be amused; and if a revue 
will truly entertain them with half the expenditure made on these 
doubtful enterprises, they will cheerfully spend twice as much upon it. 

And above all, the writer, not the impresario or director, holds the 
key to success. To make a cross-section of the social scene to-day, and 
to sustain for three hours a commentary on it, calls for something like 
genius. Talent will give good comedians material they can work up 
into amusing sketches, but that is all. More than talent is needed to 
tell the truth about this world, which is what the new poets with their 
cross-section of the scene are trying to do. Much more than talent is 
needed to make the result fantastic and laughable, which is what the 
old librettists, in the intervals of sentiment, are trying to make it. 
I incline to believe that the musical show, in so far as it appeals to 
sophisticated taste, will have to abandon all its expensive trappings 
and diminish its scope to that of the cabaret stage. 


The productions at the French Casino, which are 
perhaps more elaborate than those Ashley Dukes 
means when he speaks above of the modern 
‘ cabaret stage’, typify the best in cabaret enter- 
tainment that New York offers today. In true 
variety fashion, they have offered, from time to 
time, individual acts that linger in the memory 
longer than the grandiose spectacles which form 
the main basis of the shows. The trio of jugglers, 
and the group of musical acrobats who bounce 
and roll about the stage in large hoops, are two 
specialty acts in the current show which Betty 
Foiner catches in this drawing and which in- 
evitably bring applause from the large audiences. 























Accent on Age 


W. A. DARLINGTON 


AVING occasion, a short time ago, to write an article on Noel 
Coward for an English magazine, I fell to wondering why this 
highly gifted author has not made more important use of his gifts. 

He started out with the intention of writing serious plays. A pref- 
ace written to This Was a Man, which was banned by the Censor in 
England, shows that he meant that piece to be taken very seriously 
indeed. But it dealt with trivial people — people so trivial that it is 
hard to see why the Censor bothered to ban them. And that tendency 
to be earnest about flimsy characters is forever letting him down. 

Is there a reason, which can be shortly stated and perhaps brought 
into relationship with a general rule, why so much intelligence, insight 
and industry have produced so little that really matters? I think there 
is. I think Mr. Coward lacks the fundamental quality on which all 
serious dramatic writing must be based — an understanding of the 
ordinary man. He lacks it because he was brought into contact with 
the theatre too early, so that all his values are theatrical values. He is 
an instance of a general rule: that plays of serious importance are only 
likely to be written by men who have had experience of life before they 
come to the theatre. 

It is my purpose here to discuss whether there is such a rule. In 
England, all the evidence goes to show that there is. Whether the same 
thing is true in America I have no idea; perhaps somebody may be 
interested to collate the evidence and see. 

Here are the facts concerning those living British dramatists who 
have written serious and successful plays. 

Shaw must come first, of course. He had made a very considerable 
name as a novelist, a political writer and a musical critic before he had 
any professional connection with the theatre at all. He was well over 
thirty when he turned dramatic critic, and was thirty-six when his 
first play was staged. Even then, he states somewhere, his emergence 
as a playwright was largely accidental. He had written so much about 
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the Theatre of Ideas that people began to ask to see specimens of this 
new school of playwriting. Shaw looked about, found that none were 
being written in English — and had to manufacture the evidence to 
support his own theories. 

Barrie was a man of thirty-one when he saw his first play staged. 
By that time he had knocked about the place doing all sorts of jobs as 
a journalist, both in the provinces and in London. And he was known 
as an enormously popular novelist long before his reputation in the 
theatre began to be considerable. 

Somerset Maugham never set out to be a professional writer at all. 
He was a qualified physician and surgeon of thirty when his first play 
was produced in London. He had trained for his profession in Heidel- 
berg as well as in England, and so proficient was he in German that he 
had actually written a play in that language and had had it produced 
in Berlin three years before his London debut. 

St. John Ervine was twenty-eight when he wrote a play for the 
Abbey Theatre. Like his compatriot, Shaw, he was a novelist and 
dramatic critic of experience and growing repute before he earned the 
right to enter a theatre by the stage door. 

J. B. Priestley not merely did not attempt the dramatic form, but 
seemed not to have the slightest intention or desire to do so til! the 
age of thirty-six. He had been a schoolmaster, he had fought in the 
War, he had made a name as an essayist and had achieved a startling 
and sudden leap into fame as a novelist by the time a stage version 
of his book, The Good Companions, was made in 1931. The experience 
he gained by collaborating in this seems to have turned him towards 
the theatre. He wrote his first composition directly for the stage the 
following year, and since then has become a man of the theatre rather 
than the man of letters he was before. 

John van Druten actually did get some experience of the theatre 
at an early age, for when he was twenty-three he had a play produced 
by one of those societies which in London try out plays on Sunday 
nights, and he was only twenty-four when he wrote Young Woodley, 
which was to make his name. But Young Woodley was, in theme and 
treatment, essentially a boy’s play. Mr. van Druten did not follow it 
up with a successful adult play for several years, and by that time he 
was a qualified lawyer and lecturer in law to the University of Wales. 

‘James Bridie’ provides a still more striking example. Up till the 
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age of forty he was a successful doctor with a large private practice in 
Glasgow. He still practises, but his private patients have almost all 
left him, and he now has only his hospital work to keep his hand in. 
The reason, as he once explained to me, is that the good people of 
Glasgow do not mind being doctored by men who spend hours every 
day on the golf links, but have dark suspicions that a man who spends 
the same amount of leisure writing plays is in some obscure way show- 
ing himself a neglectful and frivolous physician. His continued success 
as a dramatist has therefore had the unforeseen and highly unusual 
effect of making Mr. ‘Bridie’ a slightly poorer, if much more famous, 
man than he was before. 

R. C. Sherriff was thirty-two years of age, and a contented and in- 
dustrious employee of a big insurance company, when the spectacular 
success of Fourney’s End gave him wealth and a new profession. After 
the production of the play in London, he still had no thought of making 
a regular living by his pen. First he obtained six months’ leave of ab- 
sence from his post, with every intention of returning to it. Then, as 
money poured in, he decided to go to Oxford and try to fulfill a cher- 
ished ambition to be a schoolmaster. But further success with a novel 
and some excellent work in Hollywood practically forced him to be an 
author and nothing else. As a result, he sometimes finds time heavy on 
his hands and wishes he had a more exacting job. 

That very gifted woman who writes as ‘Gordon Daviot’ was for 
years a physical-training instructress in a big girls’ school in Scotland. 
She, like Mr. Sherriff, gave up her work with considerable hesitation. 
I remember having Bronson Albery (who with his half-brother, How- 
ard Wyndhan, has presented all her plays in London) tell me, soon 
after Richard of Bordeaux had settled down to its London run of nearly 
five hundred performances, that it was the work of a school ma’am 
who had not even taken a day’s leave to see it on the first night. 

T. S. Eliot is perhaps rather a special case, since it must be left for 
the future to show whether his poetic drama, Murder in the Cathedral, 
is to be a solitary masterpiece or is to have successors in its own class. 
But he, too, comes to the theatre with a reputation as poet and 
scholar already made. 

Ashley Dukes, in whose private theatre Mr. Eliot’s play first saw 
London, was a dramatic critic and play-translator for years before, 
at thirty-nine, he blossomed out as an original dramatist. 
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John Drinkwater was an actor’s son — I have left him late in my 
list for that reason, because it is significant that so many of our im- 
portant dramatists have not got the theatre in their blood. He was an 
insurance man for twelve years. He began acting regularly at twenty- 
five, did not write a play at all until he was twenty-nine, and only 
found real success with Abraham Lincoln when he was thirty-six. 

This list is probably not complete, since it has been compiled from 
memory and not by any mechanical process of elimination. (Even as I 
write this sentence, I realize that I have omitted John Masefield, who 
wrote no plays till he was thirty-two.) The chief point about it is, not 
that it is full, but that it is impressive. It contains only the names of 
writers whose claim to ‘seriousness’ is unimpeachable. For instance, 
I have left Dodie Smith out of it, in case her rather romantic choice of 
stories might be held to be too light for so weighty a catalogue; 
though, personally, I think she deserves a place for her superb sense of 
character and comedy. And as she was earning a good salary as buyer 
to a big furniture shop when 4utumn Crocus was staged, she too would 
help me to pile up evidence. 

But piled-up evidence is no good in itself, and it is time I turned to 
the other side, and examined the case for the theatre-bred dramatist. 

Before I do so, however, I want to point out that the list of names 
already mentioned gives most powerful support to my axiom that the 
first requirement of the dramatist is knowledge of the ordinary man. 
In every case, the professions followed by these men and women 
brought them into constant touch with all sorts and conditions of 
people. You cannot be a journalist, a doctor, a lawyer, a teacher, or a 
responsible executive in a big business without encountering the 
human race in bulk and in variety, and learning that the world is a 
wide place and the theatre no more than a crazy but fascinating corner 
of it. 

The theatre-bred dramatist, during his most impressionable years, 
is apt to fall into the belief that this crazy but fascinating corner is the 
world. He may meet many people in that world, but they are all 
touched with the same madness, which makes them look at ordinary 
people with amusement but no sympathy and see them as freaks and 
oddities. 

It takes tremendous detachment or clarity of vision for anybody 
bred in the world of the theatre to rise superior to its false values. 
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Racking my memory till the poor thing fairly aches, I can think of 
only one living dramatist who has achieved the miracle, and he no 
longer writes. He is Harley Granville-Barker. 

Who else is there? Ivor Novello’s name comes to mind, only to be 
dismissed at once. Mr. Novello is an excellent all-round theatre man, 
but when he tries to be serious his triviality is staggering. 

If I were compelled, without more time for thought, to nominate 
the man who seems most likely to join Mr. Barker in his proud isola- 
tion, my money would go on Rodney Ackland — though I should want 
rather long odds. At present Mr. Ackland has a disability similar to 
Mr. Coward’s. He knows all about the people of his own little world, 
but ordinary people are a bit beyond him. If he ever learns to under- 
stand them, he will be a much better dramatist than Mr. Coward, for 
he sees further into his characters and likes them better. 

In the last generation there was Pinero, who went on the stage as a 
boy and was a successful playwright by the time he had reached the 
middle twenties. Pinero is for all time a master-craftsman of the 
theatre, and his own generation accepted his seriousness without 
question. But that generation was one which was not accustomed to 
realism on the stage, and its standards of seriousness were low. 
Pinero’s plays turned, not on eternal verities, but on questions of 
social custom. When the conventions changed, Pinero ceased to mat- 
ter; with the result that he had the mortification of being forgotten 
in his own lifetime. Young playgoers seeing The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray or The Benefit of the Doubt today simply cannot understand 
what the characters are making a fuss about. 

Pinero and Shaw were born within a year of each other, but 
Pinero’s vogue was over before Shaw’s had fairly begun. That is a 
significant fact. Even though the theatre caught him too early, Pinero 
was a good dramatist. He might have been a great one if, before lifting 
his voice in the theatre, he had waited for something more to say. 
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PAINTING BY STASYS USINSKAS 


Stasys Usinskas, Lithuanian painter, architect and scene designer, believes 
that the miedova scene designer must have the professional training of the 
architect and the talent and vision of the artist in order to do his stage job 
thoroughly and well. He puts this complicated relationship into practice 
whenever he is engaged to design a production. Believing that the designer 
builds a house on the stage and ‘clothes the inhabitants and that the director 
is the master of the house and provides the tenants, Usinskas takes his cue 
from the director and from the quality of the actors. He first gathers together 
all of the background material he requires, and on the basis of this material 
— personal, factual or historical — creates a production in a style suitable 
to the work, just as an artist paints a portrait in relation to the sitter’s per- 
sonality, or an architect designs a house for the use of special occupants. 
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OTHELLO: MAQUETTE BY STASYS USINSKAS 


In dev eloping a project for the production of Othello, Usinskas, who is pro- 
fessor in the State Art Academy in Kaunas, Lithuania, conceived the play 
not as a tragedy of Venetian society, set against the correct historical back- 
ground of the Renaissance and with the actors clothed in the right costumes 
of the period, but as an epitome of the eternal struggle between the cultures 
and national standards of different races and different epochs — in this 
particular example, the Byzantine, the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
seen through an Elizabethan poet’s eyes. 
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COSTUMES FOR A BALLET, BY STASYS USINSKAS 


In the making of costumes, Usinskas is as severe with himself as in 
designing settings. He insists that the costumes should first express 
the author and his attitude toward his work, rather than the period 
of the play; and even when the designer has fulfilled the demands of 
the author he must begin again with a study of the cast and know 
every one of them well: the line of the actor’s body, his ability to 
create an image, his voice, movement and the main motif of his 
characterization. On this knowledge the artist bases his design. 
Caricature is only a heightening of character as Usinskas illustrates 
in the costumes (right) for a satire on life in the theatre, in which 
he takes the qualities of animals to express related human qualities. 
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SIR CEDRIC HARDWICKE 
IN THE AMAZING DR. CLITTERHOUSE 


Barré Lyndon’s melodrama, a London success, is Sir Cedric Hardwicke’s 
second appearance on Broadway in this season of his American debut. Dr. 
Clitterhouse, the story of a medical man who falls in with a gang of crooks and 


becomes their leader in the cause of science, is produced by Gilbert Miller. 
Opening just after this issue goes to press, it will be reviewed in May. 


























The Singing Actress Attacks 
Her Part 


LOTTE LEHMANN 


The good fortune which enabled us to add Mme. Lehmann’s 
article to this series on the working methods of distinguished 
players still prevails, permitting us to announce for next month 
a study of ‘The Dancing Actor: Fred Astaire’. — Editors’ Note. 


2. APPROACH to a new part in opera is a highly individual prob- 
lem for each singer. The obvious approach is, of course, through 
the music, and most singers focus their attention first upon the music 
as the only real clue to the dramatic action. 

This is in direct contrast to the method of approaching a song, how- 
ever. In studying a song I never begin with the music, but first con- 
sider the text, to which the accompaniment is, in the beginning, of 
secondary importance. I build up my songs from their actual founda- 
tions — the words — my interpretations flowing always from a deep 
sense of the poetry in the music. It is this poetry which inspires the 
composer to build up the wondrous interweaving of speech and mel- 
ody that is a song; it is this poetry which inspires him to interpret the 
verse in his music and to create a harmonious entity. To many singers 
the poetry will necessarily seem secondary until it is recreated through 
union with the music, and thus expressed more clearly and more mean- 
ingfully to all the senses. But to me the actual sound of the words is 
all-important; I feel always that the words complete the music and 
must never be swallowed up in it. The music is the shining path over 
which the poet travels to bring his song to the world. 

For an operatic part, on the other hand, I always start with the 
score as a foundation for the interpretation. Only from a study of the 
score can there come a true emotional understanding of the dramatic 
action of the opera, and it is only after I am thoroughly familiar with 
the music that I immerse myself in the libretto, to study my role from 
its purely dramatic aspect in order to judge whether I am suited to it. 
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The singing actress must always find the clue to a character in 
opera for herself. A stage director can help her, to be sure, but the 
greatest stage director, the one whom one follows as a final authority, 
is the music. The singer who approaches his part, looking on the music 
as of secondary importance, as though he were approaching a play 
instead of a music-drama, is not only a bad musician but a bad oper- 
atic artist. In the true artist there is an inherent inner capacity to 
sense musical and dramatic values simultaneously, and without this 
sixth sense the opera singer will never be able to give a convincing por- 
trayal, no matter how much study is put into a role. 

The singer who is creating an operatic part is naturally less free 
than the dramatic actor. He is, to some extent, the slave of the music, 
and must follow it and adapt all his actions to it. I have sometimes en- 
vied the freedom of the stage actor, who has the opportunity of unre- 
strained surrender to the character he is portraying. But when I once 
confessed this to a great actress whom I admired, she answered: 
‘Good Gracious! — and I envy you, who have the mighty stream of 
music to carry you on, to release the underlying emotion, so that an 
inappropriate gesture or a falsity of mood is almost impossible.’ On 
closer thought I realized how true this was. To the opera singer the 
music is the basis of all stage behavior, a fine restraining force, at the 
same time as it is the root of all character interpretation. 

My own acting always stems from personal experience and a men- 
tal conception of what is true and beautiful in life. But when I am on 
the stage I forget self and audience, everything but the role I am play- 
ing and the music I am singing. For only when heart and mind fuse 
into perfect union can one produce a characterization of poetic vitality 
and basic truth. 

The most rewarding parts I have played in opera have been those 
in which I could express a really vital, human quality, while still re- 
taining a correct singing style. A pure singing role, however, whose 
ultimate success lies only in a correct vocal and technical approach 
and not in the living character, has never interested me. The parts I 
have enjoyed the most have been the Marschallin in Rosenkavalier, 
Leonora in Fidelio, Elisabeth in Tannhéuser and Sieglinde in Die 
Walkiire, roles of varied type; I should be sorry indeed to be limited 
to Wagnerian parts. 

The Wagnerian singer must, of course, suit her mood and action 
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LOTTE LEHMANN 


SINGING ACTRESS 


With one of the world’s magnificent voices and 
blessed as well with an acting ability rare among 
opera stars, Lotte Lehmann, author of the ac- 
companying article, is on the roster of artists at 
the Metropolit in Opera House, where she sings 
all too rarely, and is a bright light j in the annual 

Salzburg Festival productions. She appears, 
above, as Sieglinde in Die Walkiire; upper right, 
as Leonora in Fidelio; right, as Manon in the 
opera of the same name. 
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LOTTE LEHMANN against backgrounds evocative of operatic mag- 
nificence: As Desdemona in the Viennese production of Verdi’s Ofe//o; and 
as Eva, one of her many Wagnerian roles, in Die Meistersinger. 
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THE SINGING ACTRESS 


to the nobility and flow of the music, which dictates this action. In a 
Strauss role, however, the singing actress must act her part freely and 
with seeming inattention to the restrictions of the music. That is, per- 
haps, why Christine in Strauss’ Intermezzo was, for me, the most 
difficult role to prepare and sing. I did the premiere in Dresden, where 
Strauss himself was present at all the rehearsals and made very clear 
to me the manner in which he wanted the role to be treated. He wanted 
a new vocal style, half speaking and half singing, and emphasized 
that, although he had written exact notes for the part, he wished me 
rather to build up my own interpretation than to adhere too meticu- 
lously to these notes. As Christine I played the part of a shrew (inci- 
dentally a caricature of a composer’s wife); in her scolding and tem- 
pestuous moods I was required to be fully cognizant of the music and 
yet to subordinate it entirely to the action and speech. I found it very 
difficult to acquire this technique, but Strauss was pleased with the 
results. Probably the reason this role has never become popular in 
Europe is because its new singing style is completely foreign to the 
usual opera technique. 

To sing the Marschallin in Rosenkavalier on one night, striving for a 
mellow, understanding characterization, and on the next night to sing 
the youthful, passionate Leonora in Fidelio is to exercise one’s full 
range of emotions. It is continual exercise of this sort from which the 
singing actress and her audience benefit, the actress acquiring new 
means of expressing music and drama, and affording new satisfaction 
to the audience. 


In every detail of performance a singing actress is dependent on the 
singers who play opposite her. I have never understood the star who 
enjoys playing with a mediocre cast in order to shine out the more 
brilliantly himself, for the essence of any fine dramatic or operatic 
production is harmonious integration of all performances. Alfred Jer- 
ger, with whom I sang in Strauss’s [ntermezzo and Arabella, and the 
unforgettable Richard Mayr, furnished perfect complements to my 
acting efforts, I found. I will never forget our Rosenkavalier rehearsals 
in which Mayr, playing the part of Baron Ochs, struck the keynote of 
the whole performance for me in his vivid characterization. Stage 
association with other inspiring actors is a stimulation for one’s own 
performance that cannot be measured. The final integration of the 
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work of one actor with another comes, of course, through the stage 
director. 

We have come to realize the close integration between all aspects 
of opera, to know that neither music nor action, nor staging, is sufhi- 
cient unto itself, or unto an operatic production as a whole. A practical 
and effective stage director will not attempt to force his ideas on an 
actress, nor will a sensitive interpreter persist in a portrayal which 
does not jibe with the rest of the production. There must always be 
give and take between stage director and singing actor or actress, to 
bring two dissimilar interpretations into a satisfactory dramatic 
balance. Most conductors concern themselves solely with the music, 
but there are exceptions. Toscanini and Bruno Walter, for example, 
have an eye for the stage as well as the music, and with such men as 
these one hardly needs a regisseur. 

I shall always remember with gratitude the man to whom I owe 
the original decision to attempt Fidelio. It was on the occasion of the 
Beethoven Centenary in 1926 that Franz Schalk inspired me to try 
this. I trusted his friendly advice and can never forget his interpreta- 
tion of this noblest of all operas, his humble, wholly forgetful musi- 
cianship, and —I may rightly be proud to say it — his joy in my 
Leonora. I have since sung the role under various conductors, but I 
shall always remember most fondly Franz Schalk to whom I owe 
Leonora, Bruno Walter who led me to a deeper conception of the part, 
and Arturo Toscanini who raised me above myself with his strong, 
suggestive will. Schalk, if he liked a voice very much, was apt to for- 
get in his enthusiasm that there are limits to a singer’s powers. Walter, 
on the contrary, was careful always to eliminate the element of strain. 
His deep understanding and great sympathy for the singer are perhaps 
not to be equaled. The artist is continually protected by his considera- 
tion, and technical difficulties of singing and nervous inhibitions alike 
are easily overcome under such a conductor. When first I sang opera 
under the inexorable Toscanini I was a little apprehensive. One hears 
everywhere of Toscanini’s inspiring rehearsals, but also a good deal 
about his lack of consideration. I had even heard that he required ten 
hours a day of singing with full voice. (My hair stood on end at this 
thought.) Actually Toscanini was full of consideration, always advis- 
ing us to save our voices when, under the spell of his magic, we spent 
ourselves too lavishly. One thing, to be sure, he demanded: concentra- 
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tion — unconditional devotion to the task in hand and complete, per- 
fect understanding of its scope. But no true artist could possibly re- 
main passive in the presence of this passionate, almost fanatic will. 
Toscanini knows no concessions, he despises all incompetence, and 
where Walter overcame difficulties with understanding and sympathy, 
it was Toscanini’s glowing will that wrought perfection. It is an over- 
powering force that would impel one to follow him even if the Maes- 
tro’s own selfless devotion to his work did not immediately rule out 
anything but uninterrupted concentration on the part of the musi- 
cians under him. 


It may be of interest to the reader to know something of the re- 
hearsal procedure for a new opera. After thoroughly studying the 
libretto and music by himself the singer has several rehearsals with the 
co-repetitor. It is the co-repetitor who assists the conductor at all re- 
hearsals and often conducts the singers from the prompt-box at a 
performance, so that the conductor can give more attention to the 
orchestra. When he has thoroughly mastered the part, the singer goes 
over it with the conductor at the piano for several rehearsals. Then 
follow more rehearsals with the other singers, but without chorus. 
These rehearsals take place on the stage with the co-repetitor at the 
piano and under the direction of the regisseur. During stage rehearsals 
the regisseur makes constant suggestions, since he sees the stage as a 
whole, which of course the singer is not able to do. The regisseur is, as 
it were, the mirror in which the unified production is reflected. Next 
come rehearsals with chorus, and, finally, with the orchestra. It is 
important to note that there is never a rehearsal without music, and 
that the action is never disassociated from the musical background. 

The physical means of projecting a characterization in opera — the 
gesture and movement — are, of course, affected not only by the scale 
of the music but (just as a dramatic performance would be) by the 
scenic production and the size of the stage and auditorium. 

Where there may be three or twenty-three theatres in a large city, 
there is rarely more than one opera house. The opera auditorium must, 
therefore, be large enough to accommodate a goodly audience at one 
time. Then, too, where the theatre stage may be intimately propor- 
tioned for drawing-room comedy with a small cast of characters, oper- 
atic stages must be large enough to accommodate huge choruses. 
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Wagner was the first composer to take the size of the opera house 
into consideration and to write operas of broad universal theme to 
which the sweeping and elemental gesture (which the size of the opera 
house demands) is far more suited than is the minute and intimate 
gesture of the small stage. Perhaps the reason that the public recog- 
nizes a tradition of convincing operatic acting in the Wagner operas is 
because of their very adaptability to the large operatic stage. The old 
Italian and French operas, on the other hand, with their small scale 
action, have had to be over-acted on the big opera stages, in order to 
be projected across the footlights at all; and so an audience, accus- 
tomed to fine nuances of acting on the legitimate stage, is often apt to 
think of the opera singer as over-playing his role. 

Dr. Herbert Graf’s Philadelphia production of Der Rosenkavalier 
two years ago, in which the stage was cut down to proportions suited 
to the action of the boudoir and tavern scenes, which are on small com- 
edy scale, enabled the opera actors to play the opera with a new re- 
spect for its subtle comedy values. The reverse problem presented 
itself to Dr. Graf at Salzburg this past summer, however. There it was 
found necessary to enlarge a very small opera stage. Dr. Graf did an 
extraordinary job with the tiny Salzburg Festival stage in putting on 
the mob scene and the final festival scene in Die Meistersinger. In 
each case he had two-hundred-and-twenty-five people on a tiny stage, 
and, since he could not fit them gracefully on one level, he built up 
various levels, accommodating three times as many people as would 
have been possible otherwise. 

Whatever questions of technique and problems of production may 
precede the operatic performance, it has been my own experience that 
in the instant of the actual singing of an operd role we are apt to forget 
all technicalities. When I am giving myself over completely to any 
part, I do not have time to analyze my approach or attack. I am 
afraid I play the part only as I know in my heart that it must be done, 
unconsciously echoing Mephisto’s advice to Faust in Goethe’s illumi- 
nating lines: 

Grau, teuerer Freund, ist alle Theorie — 
Jnd griin des Lebens gold’ner Baum. 


(All theory, dear friend, is drab — 
And fresh the golden tree of life.) 
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Matachines 


J. VILLASANA HAGGARD 


_ of traditional color lights up the countryside in old Mexico 
three times a year as the gaily bedecked Matachines give vent to 
their emotions in rhythmic steps to the tune of a doleful violin. The 
colorful costumes, the measured cadence of the movements, the 
monotonous music and the silent participants with their clownish 
leader, known as e/ viejo, the old man, present a weird and unusual 
scene. The tension in the atmosphere is hypnotizing: the solemn-faced 
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natives striking up the street dust with their sandals made of rawhide 
or automobile tires, their painted features and bright capes waving in 
festive abandon, the small round mirrors, glass beads and bits of tin 
foil dazzling with reflected shafts of yellow sunlight. 

To the natives, these semi-religious, ceremonial dances, the Mata- 
chines, make up a serious festival, to be enjoyed and respected. They 
are held on May 3rd, the feast of the Holy Ghost, on August roth, the 
feast of St. Lawrence, and on December 12th, the feast of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe, patron saint of Mexico. However, the devoted Indians do 
not confine themselves to these dates; in Saltillo, Coahuila, for in- 
stance, the dances are held on the second Sunday in September. Nor 
are the Matachines a tradition of old Mexico alone; they are also 
known in New Mexico, Texas and Arizona. 

The Matachines are enjoyed by an unlimited group of men and 
women during an entire day, from sunrise to sunset, and sometimes 
late into the night. In most places only men and boys take part, but in 
certain regions of old Mexico, especially in the districts known as the 
four Huastecas, women are as essential as men to the proper perform- 
ance of the dances. 

Although the participants are timid and unobtrusive in everyday 
life, they are aggressive in their dance gestures and bold to the point 
of gaudiness in their costumes. The general features of the male 
costume are the montero or plumaje (a varicolored feather headdress 
adorned with mirrors and beads), a colored shirt (usually red since 
that was the dominating Aztec color), trousers reaching just below 
the knee, the mantilillo (a black or orange apron covered with short 
pieces of reed) and shoes or sandals known as huaraches. The viejo, 
the leader, is distinguished from the rest by a long red cloak with yel- 
low cuffs and collar, a mask or handkerchief over his face and a whip 
carried in his right hand. This is, of course, the conventional dress, but 
Mexican Indians, in general, are poor and so they often sport assorted 
costumes which, to the callous observer, seem ludicrous. In place of 
the gorgeous feather headdress, they often wear a ten-gallon hat. 
Whenever the viejo cannot afford a costume and mask, he merely 
turns his coat and treusers wrong side out and cuts a makeshift mask 
from a piece of goat skin. 

The female costume is simple. It consists of a skirt with a pleat 
in front and a strip of embroidery about three inches wide on the 
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lower edge. The guexemet] which goes over the blouse is made of two 
pieces of unbleached cotton shirting, usually adorned with embroidery 
and needlework along the edge and symmetrically over the entire 
surface. Flowers designed in Grecian style, in characteristic Indian 
taste, are the outstanding features of the ornaments; black and orange 
are the colors mostly used. A sort of handkerchief is worn on the head, 
placed partly under the braided hair. 

The music is furnished by a lone violin, and on rare occasions also 
by a tom-tom and a guitar. A monotonous and melancholy tune makes 
an unusual contrast to the excitement and color of the ceremonial it- 
self. Although the music varies somewhat in the different sections of 
the country where the Matachines are danced, it always keeps the same 
beat. The tune is repeated as many times as necessary for the comple- 
tion of the figures in the dance. 

Repressed and conflicting emotions are evident in the single step 
used in the Matachines. Starting with the feet close together, the 
right foot is moved to the front and right. The left foot is then brought 
up to its starting position alongside the right foot. The same step is 
repeated, starting with the left foot. The foot is raised with a vigorous 
movement but it is set down with lightness and caution. Although the 
dances have widely different meanings, this single step and the one 
tune are used for them all, the possible monotony being avoided by 
changes in timing from one dance to the next. These changes are an- 
nounced by the leader with a guttural command. 

Each dance has a name, some of them appropriate to the move- 
ments. In La trenza, the braid, for example, the dancers form two lines 
and, while one line holds hands in a circle, the other line weaves in and 
out of the circle. In Los hAuajitos, the little gourds, a thanksgiving 
dance, the performers hold dried gourds filled with pebbles in their 
right hands and keep time to the music with them. In the Arca the 
dancers hold feather-dusters in their hands and shake them in threat- 
ening gestures. Akin to the Arca is the Azteca, essentially a war dance, 
in which the crouching and menacing dancers hurl a challenge to the 
Spaniards by pulling bowstrings and releasing them in time to the 
music. 

The Malinche, in which the dancers carry a parabola-shaped 
trident with a wire cross in the centre covered with varicolored tissue 
paper, portrays the story of the Spanish conquest. Malinche, or Ma- 
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rina in Spanish, was the paramour of Cortez, who betrayed the In- 
dians to the Spaniards. According to one version of the dance, the 
spirit of evil, E/ Toro, casts a spell over Malinche. Under this spell, she 
persuades Montezuma to sell his people, the Aztecs, to the Spaniards. 
Montezuma’s father returns later as an ancestral spirit and leads 
Montezuma back to his people. The undying hatred of the Indian for 
the Spaniard is featured in the gestures of this dance. 

The task of collecting data on the origin and meaning of the Mata- 
chines is difficult because the Indians have not bothered about such 
academic matters. They are more concerned with their costumes, their 
feather finery and the opportunity for amusement. Sometimes they 
even make it impossible for a foreigner to study their semi-religious 
festivals. Not long ago, a spectator trained his camera on a boy who 
was particularly prominent in one of the Matachines but, before he 
could take the picture, the boy’s father snatched the young dancer 
away. The man believed that the boy’s soul would be controlled by the 
person possessing his image in a picture. 

There are few accounts of the Matachines in English, and these are 
incomplete or inaccurate. In Spanish there is only one authentic de- 
scription, prepared by the Department of Education in Mexico from 
information collected by two missionaries. These investigators, how- 
ever, confined their research to the central plateau of Mexico. No one 
seems to know the exact origin or meaning of the dances. It is believed 
by some scholars that they are purely religious, but the 4z/eca and the 
Arca are distinctly war dances. It is believed by others that they 
represent the conflict between good and evil, light and darkness, the 
Aztecs and the Spaniards. Some trace the Matachines back to the early 
Greek, Phoenician or Roman dances, for the Italians and the Span- 
iards, after they became Christians, perpetuated the pagan dances in 
mockery. This theory is reenforced by the Spanish meaning of the 
word Matachin, ‘a dancer wearing a varicolored costume and a 
grotesque mask’. 

A dance known as the Matachines was popular in Spain in the 
seventeenth century. Four, six or eight dancers wearing grotesque 
masks and colored outfits similar to the well-known court-jesters’ 
tight-fitting, checkered garments would prance around to the ac- 
companiment of a lively tune, striking each other with light wooden 
swords and inflated bladders. It is possible that this Spanish dance 
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ANCIENT MEXICAN DANCES 





A typical headdress worn in the Matachines: vari-colored and adorned with 
mirrors. The figure at the right also shows other typical parts of the male 
costume for the dance: colored shirt and an apron made of reeds. 
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FOLK DANCES OF MEXICO 


The Harvest Dance, in which this boy performs with the skill of an artist 
despite the makeshift costume composed of a coat turned inside out and a 
mask cut out of sheepskin. ‘£/ Toro’, The Spirit of Evil, can be glimpsed 
among the younger set in the picture lower right. 
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was brought over to Mexico or the Philippines by missionaries and 
incorporated into the religious festivals of the Indians. But then, on 
the other hand, one Mexican authority suggests that the dances are 
purely Indian, with slight changes made by the early missionaries. 
The magnificence of the Matachines as a spectacle is most evident 
on a certain terraced hill crowned by the Guadalupe church in Saltillo. 
There the Matachines enthusiasts, early in September, enjoy their dif- 
ferent dances simultaneously. While the ‘Aztec’ warriors are stirring 
up the dust and beating the air with their threatening gestures on one 
terrace, on another the more peaceful gourd rattlers are offering thanks 
to the Christian God through their patron saint for the abundant 
crops harvested; still a third group is weaving the braid on a higher 
terrace. Sometimes, in alternating and dancing up and down the steps, 
the actors mingle with the spectators. Thus the dance goes on, be- 
wilderingly, amazingly, in the all-pervading yellow sunlight of Mexico. 


A section of the court theatre in Gripsholm Castle, Sweden, showing the architectural and 
decorative motifs. The eighteenth-century theatre will be the scene of a festival on June 
19 and 20 in celebration of the four-hundredth anniversary of the Castle. 
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A Danish Experimental Theatre 


P. F. D. TENNANT 


. MODERN theatre has tended to accentuate the mechanism of 
the stage, and Scandinavia has a leading example of this tech- 
nique in the ingenious theatre designed for Malmé6 in Sweden, de- 
scribed in THEATRE ARTS for September of 1934. A young artist in 
Denmark, Helge Refn, shows another side of modern theatre archi- 
tecture with a model for a small experimental theatre that emphasizes 
simplification in stage apparatus. The plan results directly from Refn’s 
experiences with the mechanized commercial stage: from 1929 to 1931 
he was Louis Jouvet’s assistant at the highly mechanized Théatre 
Pigalle and since then he has done considerable work in the theatres 
of Copenhagen. 

Refn’s project, which discards the baroque court theatre and Ital- 
ian opera-house conventions and inconveniences, exploits instead the 
characteristics of the Elizabethan stage. It retains the principle of the 
apron stage and makes alternate use of the backstage and the fore- 
stage, eliminating revolving stages, lifts and wagons for scene-shifting. 
Scenery would be used in the usual manner for the backstage. There 
are no footlights: Refn places spotlights in the canopy above the fore- 
stage. The canopy would also act as a sort of sounding-board, and a 
curtain running around it would offer opportunities for varied effects. 
The auditorium is in the form of an amphitheatre with a gallery that 
brings the spectators, in all parts of the theatre, into intimate contact 
with the stage and dispenses with boxes, tiers of galleries and pillars 
that obscure the view. 

Helge Refn is not an architect and considers his model the state- 
ment of an idea, not a structural realization of it. It seems to offer 
opportunities for all forms of theatrical production — continuous 
drama without pauses for scenes or acts, picture-plays in which only 
the backstage would be used, vaudeville, ballet and opera. Architects 
believe that a small theatre of this type would be inexpensive to build 
and maintain and could easily meet the movies in admission prices. 
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Believing that simplification of auditorium and of stage apparatus is neces- 
sary if the modern theatre is to reestablish intimacy between audience and 
stage at a cost which makes the ideal attainable, Helge Refn designs a model 
theatre that exemplifies this aim. First exhibited in Copenhagen in 1935, the 
project remains unrealized, a challenge to some progressive theatre group. 
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PROJECT FOR A WORLD’S FAIR IN THE HAGUE 
BY HERMAN ROSSE AND JAN WILS 


A plan, conceived several years ago, to make an active city a part of an Ex- 
position plan and to include permanent and progressive architectural im- 
provements in a World’s Fair scheme, is of renewed interest in relation to the 
projects now under discussion for the New York World’s Fair of 1939. This 
drawing shows the municipal theatre, which formed part of the projected 
remodeling of the approach to the city. The theatre is seen in relation to the 
whole in the detailed sketch opposite. 














ENTRANCE TO THE HAGUE 


PROJECT BY ROSSE AND WILS 


One of a series of plans for the remodeling of the entrance to The Hague, 
which is deemed inadequate to meet today’s needs. The project includes the 
building of a new railroad station, permanent international trade exhibition 
structures, and the largest glass-covered building ever projected, which 
would henee the municipal parking stations and public market. This sketch 
shows the market and the velodrome in the background, between the pro- 
jected theatre on one side and concert hall on the other. 
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CHANDELIER AT THE COMEDIE-FRANCAISE 


The Comédie-Frangaise, which figured so largely in Napoleon’s theatre ex- 
perienc es, as Silvio d’Amico describes in the following pages, has become 

fashionable’ again, as well as artistically improved, under the vigorous 
direction of Edouard Bourdet and his associates from the younger school of 
Paris directors: Copeau, Baty, Jouvet, Dullin. Alfred de Musset’s Chandelier, 
long familiar in the Comédie’s repertory but now dressed in new and modern 
guise under the directorial hand of Gaston Baty, is one of a series of popular 
classics that have enlivened the season at the ancient ‘maison Moliére’. 





Napoleon and the Theatre 
SILVIO D’AMICO 


APOLEON adored the theatre,’ historians, biographers and com- 

mentators constantly repeat. Is it true, or could it be that they 
confuse ‘theatre’ with ‘theatricality’? No one can forget the scene of 
the dialogue between the ‘two Italians’, Napoleon and Pius VII, at 
Fontainebleau, as de Vigny imagined it: on the one side, the convulsive 
verbosity of the war-lord, who hurls himself, first into persuading, 
then into threatening; on the other, the silent anguish of the aged 
Pope, who speaks only twice: ‘Comedian!’ . . . “Tragedian!’ 

Evreinov declares that one of man’s fundamental instincts, no less 
essential and powerful than that of hunger or of sex, is the theatrical 
instinct, through which men feel the necessity of assuming attitudes, 
of ‘creating themselves’, as Pirandello would say. Three-quarters of 
our success or failure in life depends upon this ability to dramatize 
ourselves. If this theory is true, statesmen, generals, rulers of people 
must be, before anything else, great metteurs-en-scéne, and there is no 
doubt, as Evreinov himself hastens to point out, that Napoleon was 
one of the most theatrical of men. 

Napoleon’s contemporaries, conscious of this quality and knowing 
of his intimacy with Talma, have gone so far as to say that he took les- 
sons from the actor on how to act in public. The grossly exaggerated 
quality of his voice, his histrionic attitudes, indicate that the despot 
copied from his association with Talma many of the mannerisms, 
poses and even the ways of speaking which were affected by the actor. 
Napoleon’s life overflows, in fact, with grand gestures which he intro- 
duced, whenever possible, into the framework of solemnity and pomp. 
Even when he went to the theatre to attend a performance he was 
never just a spectator, but the feature attraction, the real protagonist, 
transporting the stage from the platform to his box. 

The theatre in Paris, under the ancien régime, had long exercised 
its function of providing amusement for the court and the nobles, but 
from the Revolution on, even though it was growing feebler as litera- 
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ture, characteristics which we might call Greek or Mediaeval were re- 
vived. It became a place of public assembly. The people once more 
took part in it. Chroniclers of the early life of Napoleon have described 
how Lieutenant Bona-Parte could be found among the enthusiastic 
crowds which attended the classic tragedies, and how he even forgot 
food for love of the theatre. For the proud Romans, shows and bread 
were enough, but Frenchmen needed only the show. What dreams did 
these performances arouse in the thin young officer of artillery? When 
he had become a general, during his far-flung campaigns, beset by the 
gadflies of logistic, strategic and political problems, he attended per- 
sonally to arranging for entertainments for his troops and even for the 
populace of the invaded countries. But all the psalms end with a 
‘Gloria’ and so, in these performances, the “big number’ was the 
arrival of the generalissimo in person, appearing pompously in his 
place of honor. 

In Paris, on one famous occasion, the theatre furnished him with 
the opportunity for a first-rate histrionic gesture. While still First 
Consul (1800), he was on the way, one evening, to the premiere of an 
oratorio, Haydn’s Creation. An infernal machine, intended for him, 
exploded before he was near enough to be touched, though it killed or 
wounded thirty-five bystanders on the rue Saint-Nicaise. Attempted 
assassination is perhaps the most fruitful baptism for the popularity of 
dictators, and the First Consul handled the whole affair as he should. 
He took his place in his box at the Theatre of the Republic and the 
Arts, as the Opéra was then called, and remained impassive through- 
out the entire performance in the midst of the most extraordinary 
demonstrations of excitement and enthusiasm. 

Napoleon had by now fallen into the habit of regarding the two 
great theatres of Paris, the Opéra and the Comédie, as the balconies 
from which he could on all important occasions show himself to the 
elite of the capital, especially when he returned from his campaigns. 
At such times the applause for the victor, fresh from real and blood- 
stained battlefields, made the applause directed toward the poor actors 
engaged in mimic wars on the stage seem faint indeed! One actress, 
Mlle. Mars, when she was at last able to approach the Conqueror, said 
to him: ‘Sire, I am tired of seeing caricatures of heroes on the stage. 
I want to gaze upon a real one.’ 

The public was also ever eager to discover references and hidden 
allusions in the play to the events of the day and to incidents in the 
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life of the hero who was present at the performance in his box. Some- 
times an intimate parallel could be drawn, as, for example, in a per- 
formance of Cinna at the Comédie one night when the very charming 
actress, Mlle. George, who was notoriously enjoying the favors of the 
First Consul at the time, recited the line: ‘If I have won Cinna, I 
shall win many others.’ The whole house, with a servility not unlike 
that which an older France had shown to its kings, turned to Napo- 
leon’s box, applauding wildly. 

But Napoleon’s triumphs at the theatre were more often of a politi- 
cal nature. As Emperor, he had made a world-conqueror’s promise to 
Talma: ‘Some day I will give you a parterre of Kings to play to.’ The 
promise was kept, as everyone knows, in the autumn of 1808, when 
Napoleon met at Erfurt with Alexander, Czar of all the Russias, and 
with all the kings, princes and grand dukes of the German Confedera- 
tion. Talma, Duchesnois and other actors and actresses were sent for 
hurriedly, under the direction of Dazincourt, and for two weeks, with 
the pit crammed with crowned heads, performances of French trage- 
dies were given. The incident during the performance of Oedipus is 
well-known. When Philoctetes said, ‘A great man’s friendship is a 
blessing of the gods,’ the Czar, who was sitting at Napoleon’s right, 
turned to him and heartily shook his hand, as if to say, ‘I depend on 
yours.’ From those present, there arose a murmur of approval. 

But the varnish of such official optimism seemed to crack suddenly 
a few days later, in the theatre at Weimar, when at the request of 
Napoleon the same actors performed La Mort de César. At such a time, 
such a tragedy would necessarily be alarming, since it showed Caesar, 
triumphant, surrounded by vanquished enemies honoring him in 
public but, in secret, hastening to plot his downfall. The situation, 
certain lines, seemed startlingly relevant and appeared to refer all too 
clearly to the Conqueror himself, who was sitting there surrounded by 
all the kings he had subdued. An iciness spread from the floor of the 
theatre to the stage, where, it is said, the very actors were terrified. 


II 
Is Napoleon’s love for the theatre proved, like that of Charles II, 
by the number and blatancy of his affairs with actresses? His adven- 
tures in this line began with an unknown Italian singer, who was ap- 
proached by the young general at Milan during the first campaign in 
Italy, and they go on down the line to Josephine Grassi, another 
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beautiful and famous singer, who aroused the legitimate Josephine to 
so much jealousy. There is a long series of French actresses beside 
Mlle. George, including Saint-Elme, and perhaps even the flatterer 
Mars, although it has never been proved. But it does not require great 
critical acumen to see that there is no connection between the prompt- 
ings of whim, or even passionate attachment to an actress, and a love 
for the theatre. It is more pertinent to ask whether the Conqueror did 
not consider art in the same way that he considered its artists and 
women in general, as mere instruments of his passing fancy, or, in more 
important instances, as a means to the attainment of an end which 
was foreign to art. 

Mme. de Rémusat gives testimony based on an intimate knowledge 
of Napoleon, which is anything but benevolent. She speaks harshly of 
him in her memoirs: ‘Bonaparte lacked education; he was unable to 
find within himself the necessary qualities to appreciate a scenic fiction 
aesthetically.’ And, elsewhere, she insinuates that the ostentatious 
partiality he showed for music was nothing but a form of vanity. He 
really enjoyed stealing eminent musicians and singers from other 
rulers, but they bored him when he had to listen to them. 

Cerubini also judged his love of music at its true worth. When he 
heard Napoleon praise Paisiello and Zingarelli, he exclaimed, “I under- 
stand. You like the kind of music which does not keep you from think- 
ing of your affairs of state.’ For this he was barred from the court 
where he did not reappear until the advent of Louis XVIII. Perhaps 
the liveliest of these indications of Napoleon’s true opinion is found in 
his own words which, incidentally, put us on the road toward discov- 
ering the fundamental reasons for his attitude toward the theatre: 
“The Comédie-Frangaise is the pride of France, whereas the Opéra is 
nothing but its vanity.’ 

In other words, music is a pastime for Napoleon; drama is some- 
thing serious. We will be able to understand this distinction only if we 
consider what kind of drama was dear to him. 


III 
Napoleon’s love for the theatre was not of an aesthetic order; it 
was political. For this reason, music, which could not be political, did 
not interest him. And for this same reason, he did not care for comedy 
in the drama at all. There is, by the way, an explicit confession of his 
on this point and one must marvel at the fact that in a country such as 
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France it has not yet been sufficiently commented upon: ‘I accept the 
general admiration for Moliére,’ he says, ‘but I cannot seem to par- 
ticipate in it. The surroundings in which Moliére has placed his char- 
acters do not attract me, do not invite me; they are extraneous to me.’ 

In drama the comic and especially the satiric element filled Napo- 
leon with suspicion and alarm, but tragedy was something different, 
especially a certain type of tragedy, to which he gave interpretations 
as curious as they were significant. He regarded tragedy as something 
intimately serious. Why? Here are his own words: 

The great interests of a nation, passions applied to political ends, the devel- 

opment of a statesman’s plans, revolutions which change the face of an em- 

pire — here is material for tragedy. Other sentiments found intermingled 

with these, especially sentiments of love, which are so common in French 

tragedies, are nothing but comedy in tragedy. . . . Tragedy is the school 

of great men; it should be the school for kings and populace. Even sovereigns 

have the duty of encouraging and spreading it. To judge it, it is not neces- 

sary to be a poet. It is enough if one has an understanding of men and things, 

if one has a heightened perception and if one is a statesman. Tragedy ani- 

mates the soul, lifts up the heart. It can, and should, create heroes. 

At this time Shakespeare was almost unknown in France. Ever 
since Voltaire had passed his eccentric and contradictory judgments 
the public had known nothing of Shakespeare beyond the lifeless re- 
castings of the wretched Ducis. Therefore, unfortunately, it is not 
possible to know what Napoleon would have thought of his works. 
We do know, however, from hundreds of attestations, that he idolized 
Corneille as the greatest tragic writer of the modern theatre. Napoleon 
saw in his tragedies the expression of an essentially political genius. 
His judgment was: 

Corneille understands politics intuitively. Had he been educated in public 

affairs, he would have made a good statesman. What I admire most in him 

is not his poetry but his wisdom, his great knowledge of the human heart, 

the profundity of his politics. France owes great things to the sentiments 

which he has expressed so stupendously. 

After this, Napoleon’s regret that Corneille had not lived during 
his reign seems most sincere: ‘I would have made him prince and prime 
minister.’ Indeed, Napoleon would have been happy to be able to 
count one genuine tragic poet as an ornament of his empire, so empty 
of great writers. He wrote ingenuously to his Minister of Interior: 

Monsieur Champagny, literature has need of encouragement. Suggest to 

me a way of giving a good shock to every branch of letters, which has given 
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such brilliant fruits to the nation in every age. There is no telling what I 

would pay to reward a fine tragedy. 
Unfortunately, poets are not created by decree and the best Napoleon 
could do was to give his attention to the reorganization of the great 
theatres of France. 


IV 

The whole story of the innumerable provisions relative to the 
theatre that were made by the First Consul and Emperor need not be 
retold here. Even a summary glance at the material does not reveal 
the disinterestedness of the patron as clearly as it shows the calcula- 
tion (sometimes involuntary) of the statesman. 

Above all, the provisions of a negative character are indicative. 
To begin with censorship: what happened in Italy with the advent of 
this so-called lover of tragedies? The classical Italian tragedies, in- 
spired, as they were, by the sense of civil liberty, became objects of 
persecution. Alfieri’s plays were mutilated. Foscolo was modified or 
prohibited. Monti was barely tolerated and his Caio Gracco underwent 
strange modifications. The same thing occurred in other conquered 
countries. In 1811, the Minister of Police, Fouché, wrote at the com- 
mand of the Emperor to a French functionary on German soil, the 
Commissioner-General of Police at Auburg, inviting him to: 

take the necessary measures in order that in the new departments, recently 

annexed to the Empire, the performance of certain dramatic works of 

Werner, Kotzebue, Goethe and Schiller be banned. The effect of these works 

is the disturbance of the social order by the lessening of respect due legiti- 

mate authority. Moreover, certain of these works contain insolent state- 

ments against the French government and people. I refer you, especially, 

to those entitled The Robbers, Mary Stuart and William Tell of Schiller, 

Faust of Goethe, Attila of Werner. 

As for censorship in France, Napoleon intervened often and will- 
ingly in discussions of this nature with his functionaries. There are 
several written testimonies of his personal aversion to seeing religious 
subjects on the stage (even if permitted or encouraged by the eccle- 
siastical authority). A letter of his of May, 1805, to the same Fouché, 
is typical: ‘Make known to the Prefect of Nimes my displeasure at his 
having tolerated the appearance of sisters of charity among the char- 
acters of a comic performance. . . .’ 

What is this? Napoleon, the mystic? Hardly. The reason is clearly 


stated in the line which immediately follows: ‘These good creatures 
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are too useful to us to have them made fun of.’ The soldier speaks. 
Moreover, just how much of the ancien régime was still in the mind 
of Napoleon, the restorer, is revealed to us by the Memorial de Sainte- 
Héléne, where, among other things, Napoleon said to his followers one 
night, after a reading of Tartuffe: 
To be sure, this comedy as a whole shows the hand of an unequaled master. 
Yet the character of the work is such that I do not marvel at all that its 
appearance aroused so much discussion at Versailles and created so many 
situations for Louis XIV. If anything, I wonder why he ever allowed its 
performance. In my opinion, Tartuffe represents devotion in such odious 
colors, and a certain scene offers a situation of such unequivocable inde- 
cency, that I certainly would not have allowed it to be performed had he 
written it during my time. 


Another provision of a negative character was that in which he 
declared war on the smaller theatres in favor of the larger. The latter 
had always been protected. One of the first decrees of the Consulate, 
on August 14, 1800, was an order to acquire a hall in the rue de la Loi 
(rue Richelieu) and to lodge the Comédie there. Another, dated Octo- 
ber 2, 1802, entrusted to the Prefects of the Palace a strict surveillance 
over the Théatre Lyrique. A third, dated December 7 of the same 
year, abolished — Hear ye! Hear ye! — the privileges of the high 
functionaries, who occupied seventeen boxes at the Opéra, and forced 
them to pay for their seats (60,400 francs returned early to the 
treasury of the Opéra by this provision). A fourth measure, May, 1804, 
granted to the actors of the Comédie (formerly officially designated as 
‘Comedians-in-Ordinary to the King’) the title of “Comedians-in- 
Ordinary to the Emperor’. 

All these provisions were made for the academic theatres. Most of 
the others were regarded with suspicion. Napoleon accused them of 
demoralizing the public with trivial works and of creating a competi- 
tion which was disastrous to the national theatres (he became very 
angry on learning from the newspapers that, while he was fighting with 
the Russians, Josephine had gone to see the childish performances of 
the Variétés Montansier). Therefore, by a decree of June 29, 1807, he 
suddenly reduced the number of theatres in Paris to eight. These were 
the four subsidized theatres: first, in the place of honor, and ahead of 
the Théatre Lyrique, came the Comédie-Frangaise, honored by the 
title of The Emperor’s Theatre; second, the Theatre of the Empress, 
annexed to the first; then the Opéra and finally the Opéra~-Comique. 
Four theatres, financially independent, Gaieté, Ambigu, Variétés, 
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Vaudevilles, were allowed to remain open. The other eight theatres in 
Paris — the Porte Saint-Martin, Variétés Etrangéres, Jeunes Artistes, 
Théatre du Marais, Cité, Nouveaux Troubadours, Jeunes Comédiens 
and Théatre Sans-Prétensions — were inexorably closed. Another 
decree of November 1, 1807, created a Superintendent of Perform- 
ances, whose duty it was to supervise the four subsidized theatres. The 
grants were liberal, especially for the Comédie and most of all the 
Opéra, since Napoleon, it is continuously declared, was attracted by 
pomp. He said, on one occasion, ‘In the opera, we must throw money 
out of the window, if we want it to come in through the door.’ 

Finally, leaving aside the immense quantity of secondary provi- 
sions with their related episodes, we come to the supreme act, the 
tremendous Decree of Moscow, which, because of the exceptional cir- 
cumstances in which it was created, is usually cited as typical of 
Napoleon’s active interest in the theatre. It is not easy to imagine 
William II before Verdun concerning himself with reforms for the 
Deutsches Theater or Charles of Austria passing the watch at the 
battle of Vittorio Veneto by personally studying a new set-up for the 
Conservatory of Vienna. Yet something of this nature did happen at 
the Kremlin. The Emperor had set up his headquarters there, after 
his entrance into Moscow, and was silently awaiting offers of peace 
from the people whom he thought he had conquered. Why did he 
spend this crucial watch writing laws for the Comédie — laws which, 
with only slight modifications, still rule the life of the greatest theatre 
in France? Was it, as Lecomte suggests, because the couriers from 
Paris, arriving with messages fraught with anxiety over the unrest of 
the people, turned his mind toward the theatre and to the part it 
could play in stabilizing the situation? 

At any rate, the fact remains that on the evening of October 5, 
1812, the Emperor, appearing in the hall where his court had as- 
sembled, announced that he had sent to Paris that day a decree in 
which he ordered the reorganization of the Comédie-Frangaise. With 
measured pace, he passed along the vast scene, under the glow of the 
ornamental lights, to the crackling of the great fire in the hearth, talk- 
ing to Narbonne of the political importance of the arts in general and 
of the theatre in particular: 

I love tragedy above everything, elevated, sublime tragedy as Corneille 


has written it. In it, great characters are more alive than in history; we see 
them in their crises, in the moments of their supreme decisions, and not 
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overladen with details and conjectures, as the historians present them. Mis- 
ery, uncertainty and doubt, which exist in all men, must disappear in the 
hero. . . . Tragedy gives a nobility to certain figures, or, at least, shows 
them in their true stature of superior creatures in a mortal body. For that 
reason, I should have liked our poets to do the same for our heroes of 
today. Perhaps, from Caesar downward, the human race has steadily 
grown feebler. Or is it that our poets have not been able to understand the 
modern genius? .. . 


V 
But we must not be led by these sentiments, no matter how nobly 
expressed, into believing that they indicate the frank transport of the 
man toward an art, beloved in and for itself, and seeking no secondary 
advantages. Napoleon’s lifelong friendship for Talma has often been 
brought forward as proof of his genuine love of theatre. We are shown 
criticisms, verbally reported, which Napoleon made of the actor. In 
Italy, a celebrated critic of the nineteenth century, Ferdinando 
Martini, admiringly quotes more than one of these; for example: 
You gesticulate too much, Talma. He who rules a nation knows that a 
gesture is a command, that a glance can be, at times, a condemnation. 
Consequently, he watches over his motions and is economical of their man- 
ner and measure. I have noticed that you do not give to a certain line the 
significance it ought to have — ‘For me, who hold the throne equal to 
infamy’. You recite it simply, as if you believed it. Instead, Caesar does not 
believe a word he says. Don’t make him speak like Brutus. When Brutus 
says that he hates kings we can believe him, but not Caesar. The difference 
between the two is great, dear Talma. Keep it in mind. 
Here he is in the field of history. Before he teaches Talma how to 
act, Napoleon teaches him to understand who the Dictator was, who 
Caesar was. More famous is another exhortation, quoted by Martini: 
You often come to see me in the morning, Talma, and you find here prin- 
cesses whose lovers have been torn from them, sovereigns who have lost 
their State, marshals who hope for, or who ask for, a crown. You find, all 
around me, deluded ambitions, burning rivalries, dissimulated wretched- 
ness, bursting anguish. There is a tragedy in every room. And certainly, 
I, myself, am the most tragic of all the men of my time. And yet, have you 
ever seen arms waving in the air, studied actions, masterful poses? Have 
you ever heard any of us cry out? No. We speak naturally, even if heatedly, 
as everyone talks, and as those did who, before us, acted tragedies on the 
throne. Think about it. 


For those who never saw Talma, it would be difficult to say 
whether or not this imperial criticism was reasonable. But it is beyond 
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doubt that in theory, in the case of the princes it mentions, the state- 
ment was wrong — not only in pointing out, as examples of royalty, 
the kings and princes of the court, for they were not descendants of 
royalty but newly-arrived from the lower middle-class, but also in 
recommending the cadence of humble truth and a diffident, common 
delivery to an actor who was not portraying characters from chronicles 
or from real life but characters created by a poet, not historical per- 
sonages but heroes, created, if you will, by Corneille himself. While 
these people spoke in prose in their ordinary lives, Talma spoke in 
heroic couplets on the stage. Rhetoric and magniloquence have been a 
pestilence to tragedy in general and to French tragedy in particular; 
but to idealize tragic characters, giving them a stature above the 
ordinary, has been a tradition in all lands, at all times, and by all 
actors. 

Let us not ask of Napoleon what he cannot give us. Let us not 
make of him what he never was. In him, as reader or spectator, per- 
haps even when he did not want it, the politician was always present. 
His every step toward art is guided by calculation. Every apparently 
aesthetic judgment converges on the one practical and all-powerful 
end of his activities. Perhaps his genius kept him from defending the 
crudities of the so-called theatre of propaganda, in its material, 
didactic sense, in its preachment of the word — as a great nation is 
offering us a most bizarre example today. But it is beyond doubt that, 
at least indirectly, through symbolism, allegory, historical reference, 
Napoleon demanded of the theatre apologetics rather than art — 
apologetics which, if not directly concerned with his own exploits, 
spoke at least for the ideas and ‘virtues’ which were dear to him. 

But Melpomene and Thalia, to express it in the style of Napoleon’s 
own time, are retiring muses. Even when they undertake, as they so 
often have in the past, acts of faith or ‘edifying’ works, they have al- 
ways wanted to do it by inner election, from conviction, from enthu- 
siasm, and not by a program passively accepted from authority, how- 
ever high or potent. Hence the revenge of history, which rewarded the 
pompous, vain but never unduly dictatorial patronage of the Sun- 
King with the three greatest dramatists of France — Corneille, 
Moliére, Racine — and which gave Napoleon, who busied himself 
with the development of the theatre for more than a quarter of a 
century, not even one playwright of more than third-rate ability. 
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FESTIVAL IN VENICE. The production of Goldoni’s Le Baruffe Chiozzote 
in the Campo San Cosmo last year as part of Venice’s Biennial Exhibition 
typifies the fast-growing popularity of performances against natural settings. 
The campo was the auditorium and the quay of the canal was the stage. 











HEAVEN ON EARTH, modern comedy laid in a Roman temple of an- 
tiquity, and produced at the Liberated Theatre in Prague, shows off three of 
Czechoslovakia’s leading comedians: Voskovec, Werich and Plachta, the 
first two as Czech equivalents of America’s Keystone Comedy Cops, rich in 
satirical jibes of the day, low comedy and burlesque. 











Six Actor Vignettes 
ALFRED HARDING 


Crabbed Age 
Hews realizes that he has been robbed. But even as he rolls on 
the floor in anguish he remembers places he might look and 
jumps to his feet to trot about his quarters like a bird dog on a trail. 
His fuzzy gray hair makes an irregular frame for the contorted pale 
face and pinched nose, above which distrustful, short-sighted eyes 
glare. Yes, the money is gone, but someone has taken it, probably a 
member of his household, a servant, maybe, or — or one of his family. 
His voice cracks, his activity redoubles. 

Moliére’s famous miser is often portrayed in his dotage. Ludwik 
Solski, at the Narodowy (National) Theatre in Warsaw, is dynamic. 
Disagreeable, mean, avaricious, suspicious, but always masterful. 
It is easy to understand why his son and daughter take his orders, 
the reason for the attitude of his servants. Aged and frail, Harpagon is 
the best man in the house and everybody, including himself, knows it. 

After the performance I mentioned the feeling of power which 
emanated from the little man, something quite tangible that reached 
out over the footlights and was as perceptible in the auditorium as on 
the stage. And yet he was — how old was he, anyway? 

The player who gave that vigorous performance was eighty-four. 


Lost Lady 
MEDEA has played and lost. In the grip of passion she has betrayed her 
father, has delivered up the Golden Fleece and fled Colchis with Jason 
and his Argonauts. But now in Corinth she is losing everything for 
which she has gambled. Jason is plainly infatuated with Creusa; 
Creon, King of Corinth, evidently approves of him and does nothing 
to break it off. And now her children — 

Maria Eis kneels as the two tiny youngsters come in, hanging to 
their nurse’s hands. Her disordered hair hangs about her face and 
tears stream down her cheeks. The voice that had seemed too harsh 
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and strong even for Vienna’s big Burgtheater is now honey-soft. She 
bends over the children and her attitude is a caress. They, at least, 
remain and cannot be taken from her. 

And then Creusa, blonde, cool, dainty, sexless, all that Medea is so 
conspicuously not, approaches and speaks to the children. Relief in 
their faces, they break from their mother and her overwhelming affec- 
tion and run to their new friend. Then Medea knows she has lost and 
that she is lost. And that nothing in life is worth the pain of living. 


“How Far Yon Tiny Candle. . .’ 

THE stout gentleman with the walrus mustache and the medallion of 
office about his neck patiently explains to the lady who used to be his 
wife that this is his job and he has to be here. What difference does it 
make that the son he has never seen has been appointed Minister of 
the Department in which his father is a doorman. As she launches into 
a nervous and voluble explanation of the impossibility of the situation, 
his eyes close and he sways uncertainly, but there is a stubborn set to 
his shoulders and when she finishes, out of breath and patience as 
well, the small eyes flash defiance and his voice is acid as he remarks: 
“I was here first, and I shall be here long after he goes.’ 

Much of the acting in the Central European theatre is downright 
expansive compared to that to which American audiences are accus- 
tomed. Expansiveness is characteristic of life there. Yet Stefan Jaracz, 
the Doorman in the Ateneum Teatr (Warsaw) production of The 
Doorman and the Minister, taken from the French of André Birabeau, 
produces his effects with more economy than any comedian I know. 
A look, an inflection, the ghost of a shrug, the shadow of an emotion 
chasing across his pink face, underline the comic intent of the author 
more clearly than any amount of furious activity. 

I would be doing Mr. Jaracz an injustice if I conveyed the impres- 
sion that he was always thus repressed. The point is that he is not de- 
pendent upon eccentric movements, frantic gestures or silly expres- 
sions for his most amusing characterizations. 

A lot of comedians could learn from Jaracz if they wanted to. I 
wish a lot of them would. 


Portrait of a Schemer 
IT 1s a toss-up whether Essex or the Cecils will win the ear of Elizabeth, 
Queen of England. Maybe, concludes André Josset, author of E/isa- 
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beth, la femme sans homme, that issue was decided years ago when, 
still a girl, fright at the advances of an older man made Elizabeth 
permanently incapable of returning a normal love. At the moment, 
however, that is not apparent and the issue trembles in the balance. 

The one person who understands that Essex will always say the 
right thing and do the wrong one is Francis Bacon. Fat, pale, cold- 
eyed, sardonic, Bacon, originally a protégé of Essex, deserts him for 
the Cecils and the eventual favors of the Queen. 

I felt that I had never really known Bacon, certainly I had never 
understood that there could be justification for the claims of his parti- 
sans, until I had seen this portrait of a schemer presented by Lajos K. 
Boécz, at the Vigszinhaz (Gaiety Theatre), Budapest. Now I am cer- 
tain that he wrote the Novum Organum. It is possible that he wrote — 

No. No one but Shakespeare wrote the plays of Shakespeare! 


Slapstick to Olympus 

JUPITER may be The Great Lover to Leda, Danae, Europa and other 
earthbound maidens, but so far as Junois concerned heis only a husband, 
and not a very good one. So Jupiter, for indiscretions more easily un- 
derstood than pardoned, finds it expedient to sojourn for a while on 
earth in the hope that it may prove more habitable than heaven. And 
where, more reasonably, may he expect a welcome than in one of his 
own temples, say in Rome? 

Two fat, vulgar and venal priests are in the midst of an intermi- 
nable squabble when Jupiter materializes, their faces chalked in the 
conventional masks of clowns bodies padded to absurd dimensions. 
With eagerness and zest and a bitter word for the foibles of the day 
(which oddly enough are not so different from those of the public and 
private rulers of modern Czechoslovakia), they are the European 
equivalent of the Keystone Comedy Cops. Vigorous personal, Aris- 
tophanic in their disregard for the amenities of life, the retort physical 
always accompanying the riposte verbal, no exertion too great, no 
comedy too low if only the victim in the pillory is recognized and 
identified by the audience with a shout of laughter. 

Topical jokes in a foreign tongue are not easy to appreciate, even 
with the best of mentors, and there was a lot of Heaven on Earth which 
did not mean anything to me. But it meant a lot to the audience which 
had turned out to watch Jiti Voskovec and Jan Werich in their feast of 
reason and flow of sole leather. It is an audience recruited from uni- 
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versity students, liberals and intelligentsia of Prague. It hangs over 
the railings, stands wherever permitted and eats up satire and buf- 
foonery with gusto. It is the only audience in Czechoslovakia which 
does not appear to find it immoral to laugh in the theatre and one of 
the few radical audiences willing to laugh at things it believes in, and 
cares for. I wish our audiences had as good a time as they do. 


The Stuff of Heroes 
A Group of Polish exiles serving in Napoleon’s Army of Italy huddles 


about a miserable camp-fire in the field before Verona, discussing the 
campaign, grousing about conditions, sharing reminiscences. Suddenly 
the sentry springs to attention, the men scramble to their feet, an 
officer with the tricolored sash of the Republic about his stocky form 
has come on the post in the course of his rounds. 

That Sulkowski, Prince of Poland, was no ordinary officer is, I be- 
lieve, historically authentic; as is also the fact that contemporary 
military men considered him the probable successor of Napoleon if the 
latter lost this, his first great campaign. And that Napoleon, aware of 
this opinion, consistently slighted and cold-shouldered his able junior 
and finally practically put him on the spot, marked for certain death. 

To all this Sutkowski remained insensible, as to the offers of 
money, power and the love of a beautiful Italian Duchess. The re- 
covery of Poland was his goal, Napoleon the man through whom, 
alone, such a course was possible. Meanwhile, there was a Polish 
Legion to be formed and trained and Austria to be beaten. 

I have been trying to recall what there was about this production 
at the Polski Teatr, Warsaw, that so impressed me at the time, and 
that still seems, at this distance, so essentially right. I do not think it 
was the play which, in retrospect, appears to have been made better 
than it actually was by virtue of an excellent production. 

It was rather, I should judge, something in the playing of Juljusz 
Osterwa in the title role — some quality of mind, of heart, of spirit 
that permeated and animated the whole performance. It is a difficult 
task to present a great man in the flesh, to convince an audience that 
his fellows were justified in thinking him great. Osterwa had that 
quality of greatness which required no proof because it was so patent. 

Watching Osterwa play Sutkowski, you could understand how 
Poland had survived a century and a quarter of division and spolia- 
tion; you could feel that while such as he lived Poland would never die. 
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TSUKIJI-ZA PLAYERS, a leading modern theatre group in Tokyo, have 


presented some fifty plays during their five years’ existence. Above is their 
version of Street Scene, in an adaptation by Ryoichi N Nakagawa directed by 
the head of the company, Kyosuke Tomoda. Below, A partme nt House No. 2, 
a tale of Japanese residents in New York, whose first act takes place on the 
roof of a Manhattan apartment building. 











M. Sakamoto 


TSUKIJI-ZA PLAYERS: In Children of the Inland Sea, by Yushi Koyama; 


and, below, in Mother, a one-act play by Chikao Tanaka. Both plays exem- 


plify the group’s interest in propagating modern native drama. 




















- The Audience on the Road 


A Calendar for the Summer Traveler 





—__ 


or all roads lead to Rome this year for the traveler in search of 

the characteristic entertainment or ‘atmosphere’ of peoples 

other than his own. The great traditional festivals of Italy — religious, 

historical, social — are, as always, worth attention (the most lengthy 

| listing of them can be found in THEATRE Arts’ Travel Calendar for 
April, 1928); and such newer ventures as the Florentine Musical May 
are building up an audience that promises to be permanent. 

But this year, Italy’s brilliant pageantry has its competitors in the 
Coronation of Britain’s King on May 12, with its attendant and conse- 
quent festivities; in the Paris Exposition with its long list of scheduled 

| events in all the arts and crafts; in the festival at the historic theatre of 
the Royal Castle at Gripsholm in Sweden; in the September theatre 
festival in Moscow, with tours to the National Theatres of several 
other Soviet Republics mentioned as added inducement. 

Although the advance announcements are gayer and more varied 
than they have been for several years past, it is more than ever neces- 
sary to safeguard any calendar of this kind by the statement that a 
traveler abroad should check these programs very carefully before 
making final plans for a journey in search of drama. At a time when it 
isimpossible to know what governments will exist three months ahead, 
itis obviously impossible to guarantee the date of a festival. Only this 
issure— that ina troubled world the festival spirit and the travelers it 
brings are looked upon more and more, with each season, as a way to 

| strengthen not only the exchequers of individual countries but the 
| bond between the peoples of all lands. 


AUSTRIA Philharmonists, Weisbach, Ormandy 

= seas Sundays (Thier- and Kabasta conductors. The pro- 

see). Tyrolean Passion Plays. gram includes: Mass in B-Flat Minor, 

| July and August, every Wednesday Third, Fifth and Sixth Symphonies, 

(Momdsee). Performances of ‘The all by Bruckner; Beethoven’s Eighth 

; Mondsee Everyman’. Symphony, Franz Schmidt’s Second 
| July 12-September 1 (Salzburg). Symphony, Mozart’s Serenades. 

eum Academy. Faculty in- July 17, August 22-29 (Steinach 

dudes Walter, Graf, Pirchan. am Brenner). Forest Festival with 

July 16-21 (Linz, St. Florian, historical open-air plays. 

Steyr), ‘Art and Culture in Bruckner- uly 2¢-August 31 (Salzburg). 1937 

_ land’: Festival Week with Vienna Salzburg Festival. Dates of perform- 

| Symphony Orchestra and Vienna ances and conductors are as follows: 





July 24, August 26, Fidelio, Tosca- 
nini; July 25, August 1, 8, 15, 22, 29, 
Everyman, as produced by Max 
Reinhardt, in the Cathedral Square; 
July 26, August 9, 23, Falstaff, Tos- 
canini; July 27, August 6, 24, Rosen- 
kavalier, Knappertsbusch; July 29, 
August 3, 10, 17, 21, 27, Faust, as pro- 
duced by Max Reinhardt, in the 
Festspielhaus Courtyard; July 30, 
August 7, 16, 31, The Magic Flute, 
Toscanini; July 31, August 14, Or- 
pheus and Eurydice, Bruno Walter; 
August 2, 13, 28, Don Giovanni, Bruno 
Walter; August 5, 12, 20, Die Meis- 
tersinger, Toscanini; August 8, 22, 
Elektra, Knappertsbusch; August 11, 
19, 30, Marriage of Figaro, Walter; 
August 18, 25, Euryanthe, Walter. 
Orchestra concerts include: July 28, 
Beethoven, Knappertsbusch; August 
4, Richard Strauss, Knappertsbusch; 
August 8, Mozart, Walter; August 14, 
Verdi’s Requiem, Toscanini; August 
22, Bruckner, Walter; August 29, 
Mozart-Brahms, Toscanini. Four or- 
chestral serenades, under Paumgart- 
ner, three chamber music serenades, 
six cathedral concerts, two Mozart 
concerts of sacred music, are also in- 


cluded in the Festival program, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


a PRAGUE, and other leading cities 
of the country, the private thea- 
tres are likely to be closed during the 
summer months. But the national 
theatres, as in most other European 
countries where such institutions 
flourish, perform throughout the year 
and are available to the traveler 
wishing to sample the wares of foreign 
stages. Besides, there are the tradi- 
tional festivals and folk-events of a 
colorful land, some of which are listed 
here. The vignette by Alfred Harding, 
on page 319 of this issue, on the per- 
formance of Heaven on Earth at the 
Liberated Theatre in Prague indicates 
the quality of the best work in this 
progressive theatre city. 

Fune 6 (Vicnov). ‘The Ride of the 
King’ folk celebration. 

June 13 (Sv. Antonicek). St. An- 
thony’s Pilgrimage. 

July 1 and Sundays thereafter to Sep- 
tember 1 (Sihla o Lomo). Passion Plays. 

July 31-August 1 (Trend. Teplice). 
Czechoslovak-Rumanian Festivals. 
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October 28 (Prague). Celebration of 
the 1soth anniversary of the first per- 
formance of Mozart’s Don Fuan in 
Prague. 

October 29 (Prague). Simultaneous 
performances of Mozart’s Don Yuan 
in all the theatres of the city. 





The Chancellor Dances: W. 8. Gilbert's 
drawing for one of his Bab Ballads. 


ENGLAND 
Bes Coronation of George VI, by 
the grace of God, of Great Brit- 
ain, Ireland and of the British 
Dominions beyond the seas, King, 
Defender of the Faith, Emperor of 
India, at Westminster Abbey on May 
12 is undoubtedly the most dramatic 
event scheduled for the months ahead, 
and already the people of Great 
Britain and its colonies and tourists 
from every corner of the world have 
engaged all the available lodging- 
space in London. They want to be 
there even if they cannot hope for 
more than to see some small part of 
the great Coronation procession, or to 
watch one out of the hundreds of 
events reckoned as a part of the 
Coronation program. Beginning on 
May § with the holding of court at 
Buckingham Palace and lasting into 
July, the program includes every 
form of celebration and reunion from 
state banquets to naval reviews, 
church services to garden parties. 
What the London theatres them- 
selves will offer is not yet assured, but 
obviously every playhouse will try to 
put its best and busiest foot forward. 
And all over England, all during the 
summer, there will be more than the 
usual emphasis on folk and historic 
festivals, with Stratford and Malvern 
as the highlights. One interesting 
feature of the development of the 
English festivals is that they are 
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coming to include not only theatre 
and the folk dance, but ballet, cham- 
ber music like the famous Dolmetsch 
Festival, religious drama like the 
Canterbury Festival which produced 
Murder in the Cathedral and The Rock, 
and opera in its larger and smaller 
forms from Covent Garden to Glynde- 
bourne. 

March 29-September 25 (Stratford- 
upon-Avon). Annual Shakespeare 
Drama Festival. Special ceremonies 
on April 23, Shakespeare’s birthday. 

April 16-22 (Torquay). Competi- 
tive Music Festival. 

April 19-24 (Scarborough). Drama 
Festival. 

April 19-Fune 30 (London). Opera 
season in Covent Garden. 

May 1 (Throughout the country). 
Maypole dances, especially in Bar- 
wick-in-Elmet, Wadworth, near Don- 
caster, Wanstead, Essex, Knutsford, 
Chipping Camden, Preston Brocken- 
hurst, Temple Sowerby. Morris 
Dances at Headington. Barefoot Pro- 
cession at Burnley. Hobby-horse pa- 
rades at Minehead, Devon. 

May 6-8 (Bath). Dance Festival. 

May 12 (London). The Coronation 
of King George VI and Queen Eliza- 
beth in Westminster Abbey. 

May 19-Fuly 3 (Lewes, near Brigh- 
ton). Fourth season of the Glynde- 
bourne Mozart Festival. The operas 
are: Don Giovanni, The Marriage of 
Figaro, Cosi fan tutte, all in Italian; 
The Magic Flute and Flight from the 
Seraglio in German. 

Fune 12-19 (Canterbury). Music and 
Drama Festival in the Cathedral. 

Fune 15-22 (Windsor). Carnival 
Week: procession, river festival. 

June 20 (Throughout the country). 
Centenary celebrations of the acces- 
sion of Queen Victoria. 

Fune 29-September 6 (Stratford- 
upon-Avon). Shakespeare Fortnight 
Hostelry. Lectures, rehearsals. 

Fuly 1-371 (London). Summer season 
of de Basil’s Ballet Russe. 

Fuly 5 (Isle of Man). Tynwald 
Ceremony: world’s oldest open-air 
parliament. 

Fuly 5-10 (Chester). Historical Pag- 
eant: folk-dancing, choristers, torch- 
light spectacle, tattoo with 6,000 
performers. 

Fuly 19-31 (Haslemere). Dolmetsch 





Music Festival of sixteenth to eight. * 
eenth century chamber music Played 
on the instruments of the period, 

July 26-August 21 (Malvern), Ay 
nual Drama Festival under the dites. 
tion of Sir Barry Jackson. The tents. 
tive program includes The Apple Can, 
and possibly a new Shaw play, en, 
titled Geneva; The School for Scandal. 
Fielding’s Tom Thumb the Great; the 
recently discovered pre-Shakespea. 
ean play, Susanna; Gammer Gurton'; 
Needle, and others. 

July 30-August 13, August 16-3, 
September 3-10 (Bath and Hamp. 
stead). Festivals of Drama and Filp 
Production by Citizen House; firg 
two in Bath, third in Everyma 
Theatre, Hampstead. 

September 5-10 (Gloucester). Three 
Choirs Festival, the oldest ‘musica | 
meeting’ in England, held each year 
in rotation in the cathedral cities of 
Hereford, Gloucester and Worcester, 
A solemn service is performed on the 
opening day; on September 6 find 
rehearsals are held, open to the public. 
The program thereafter is as follows; 
September 7, Mendelssohn’s Evijah | 
and Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius; 
September 8, R. Vaughan-Williams 
Dona nobis pacem and Dyson's &, 
Paul’s Fourney to Melita; September 
9, Bach’s Mass in B Minor, Kodaly's 
Te Deum, Verdi’s Requiem and 1 
Sibelius symphony; September 10, 
scenes from Parry’s Fudith and selec- 
tions from Handel’s Messiah. 

October 5-9 (Leeds). Triennial Music 
Festival. 


FRANCE 


Her Paris Exposition, officially 
scheduled to open May 1, prom 








ises great pleasures for the summer | 


traveler, although the detailed a- | 
rangements are still extremely vague 
at this writing. Heading the theatrical 
events is the tenth congress of the 
Société Universelle du Théatre, to be | 
held from June 6 to 10, during which 
such questions will be discussed asthe , 
adjustment of authors’ rights and 
salaries for actors and technicians, the 
progress of scene design and direction, 
the growth of the people’s theatre i 
all sections of the world through tour | 
naments and traveling troupes. Simoa | 
Lissim, 2 Rue de Siam, Paris, @ | 
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an » eee of the y eg is in | 
4 charge of preparations for the con | | 
rec. Mentioned at this time, but not i 
Nt. | necessarily present when the sched- : 
cart, led time comes around, are visiting : | 
mh troupes from prominent theatres all 
dal: | over the world: the Bayreuth Wagner | 
the company, the Italian opera, a week of 
ear. | operas by leading Viennese singers, ' 1 | 
ton’; Toe! Coward and a company, the Im- A new Trocadero: sketch by Betty Foiner of the new building on the site of the old Paris i 

ial Theatre of Tokyo, acting groups landmark, which will be a scene of activity during the Exposition. : 

. be ; m ; 
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of the ~ = . : venom Bastille Day ceremonies: fireworks, of visitors will go on from England to 1 
re aga vob ae A PP’ . ra parades, and so forth. = _ of the British Isles. Al- HT 
| Haecaer a Gehan «Spent, Pa) Seay cance owth eum propane the | 
dl ss Ballet and. for the first time jn 224 ™usic festival with Mia Slaven- vailab dear Seer apache nesses mee 1} 
; ia me wd ig ge ge he dee, at tha Teneniiaie. availa le, it is — to list here 
the Tokyo. The Archives Internationales eS ee di ae cate oa et ne | 
final ie la Danse —and probably most of ee Se ‘obile. Ds a fe “ Sc la yes il be 
iblic. the other acieaae in aa are ons 4 somber (Paris). Salzburg Seiad coulis ab eee 9 ie | 
ows: holding special exhibitions in con- 2 ” of Sait her (Paris). Mei Lan- April 26-May 1 (Dublin). Feis 


lijah \ junction with the Exposition, The fang. Ceoil Music Festival. 
wius; Archives call theirs ‘Les Danses (/,3,, (Paris). Theatre and Ballec . 4447 16 (Colghane, Co. Kerry). 


ams =—§» Populaires d’Europe’. Mount Brandon Pilgrimage. 
$s St, Some definite dates for the coming prenpymne athe ei pess Fune 1-August 5 (Lough Derg). 
mber months in France, part of them repre- + ih:. time si Pilgrimages. 
aly’s | senting special Exposition events, ‘ Fune 9 (Columkcille, Thomastown, 

nd 4 | others regular features of the season, HUNGARY Co. Kilkenny). Pattern. 

1, | follow: Alfred Harding, in his description of a June 15 (Carndonagh, Co. Donegal). 


elec. April 1-27 (Monte Carlo). Ballet. production at the Gaiety Theatre in Buda- Feis. 
May 3 (Paris). Aeschylus’ The Per- pest on page 318 of this issue, gives a Fune 29 (Collaney, Co. Sligo). Pil- 





Music | signs at the Sorbonne. glimpse of the theatrical side of Hungarian grimage. 
June 1-6 (Paris). Philadelphia Bal- 97¢ “fe. But equally glamorous is the gypsy — Fuly rr (Ballydooley, Co. Roscom- 
let, Théatre de Champs-Elysées. music that enlivens the cafes, hotels and mon. qnd Castledermoit, Co. Kildare). 
June 3-14 (Paris). Jooss Ballet at ‘pethonses of Cuaapet wae Ee ep Patterns 
cially | the Salle Plevel s ductor, who is also first violinist, makes } : Dittete el Col 
em am his rounds from table to table. July 25 (Ballydooley, Ardmore, Col- 


rom | June 6 (Paris). Vrai Mystere de la 
nmet | Passion, performed in front of the 
| Notre Dame Cathedral. 

vague June 6-10 (Paris). Congress of the 

trical | Société Universelle du Théatre, dis- 
f the | cussed above. 

to be | June 14-21 (Paris). Uday Shan-Kar 

which | at the Comédie de Champs-Elysées. 

asthe June 30-Fuly 7 (Paris). Interna- 
and | tional Congress of the American Na- 

s, the | tions, 

ction, | End of Fune (Paris). Interna- 

tre | tonal Dance Festivals at the Grand 
tour | Palais. 

umes End of ‘une (Paris). Ida Rubin- 

is, @ | stein Ballet at the Opéra. 


ghane, St. Mullins, Lahinch, Liscan- 
nor). Patterns. 

Fuly 25 (Aughamore, Co. Sligo; and 
Croagh Patrick, Westport, Co. Mayo). 
Pilgrimages. 

Fuly 29 (Cahirdaniel and Staigue 
Fort, Co. Kerry). Patterns. 

August 1 (Cort, Co. Galway). Pil- 
grimage to St. Columb’s Well. 

August 10-12 (Killorglin, Co. Kerry). 
Puck Fair. 

August 15 (Athenry, Athlone, Castle- 
gregory, Clonlaragh, Knocknagoshal). 
Patterns. Also pilgrimage at Moste, 
Co. Westmeath. 

August 15—September 1 (Inniscallan 
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Island, Clogher). Pilgrimages. 

December 25 (Throughout the coun- 
try). Christmas celebrated in country 
districts by a candle burning in every 
window and a large candle kept burn- 
ing until New Year’s. Cups and sau- 
cers are laid on table between meals 
for wandering souls from Purgatory 
who may visit their old homes during 
this season of reunions. 


ITALY 


es Travel Calendars, as well 
as articles in THEATRE ARTS, have 
given exhaustive listings of the num- 
berless religious and folk ceremonies 
held throughout Italy during the year. 
These do not change their dates. 
This year it is enough to present here 
the 1937 program for the Florentine 
Musical May, from April 24 to June 
10, which has been growing steadily 
in importance since its institution in 
1933. These are the dates: 

April 27, 29, May 5. Verdi’s Louise 
Miller. 

April 30, May 2. Pelléas and Méii- 
sande. 

May 6, 12. Casella’s Deserto Tentato 
and Rossini’s J/ Signor Bruschino. 

May 8. Lucrezia Romana, Maria 
Egeziaca, Gli Uccelli of Respighi; 
conducted by Tullio Serafin. 

May 10, 15, 17, 19. Performances 
by the Ballet Russe. 

May 11, 12,13, 16, 18. Verdi's Otello. 

May 21, 23. Tristan und Isolde, in 
German, in the original version, by 
the company from the Prinzregenten 
Theater in Munich. 

May 22. Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex 
and Malipiero’s La Passione; con- 
ducted by Molinari. 

May 27-29. The Marriage of Figaro; 
conducted by Bruno Walter. 

May 29, 37. Classical dances. 

June 3, 6, &. Monteverdi’s La In- 
coronazione di Poppea, performed in 
the Royal Boboli Garden. 

June 5, 7. Pirandello’s J Giganti 
della Montagna, performed in the 
Boboli Garden. 


MEXICO 


Son year, Mexico has the distinc- 
tion of being host to the first 
Festival of Pan-American Music, to 
be held in July as part of the Twelfth 


Seminar of the Committee on Cul- 
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tural Relations With Latin America. 
It is being sponsored by Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge and directed by 
Carlos Chavez. Chavez has been a 
leading spirit in the development of 
music in his native Mexico as — at 
various times—conductor of the 
Symphony Orchestra of Mexico, di- 
rector of the National Conservatory 
of Music, Chief of the Department of 
Fine Arts of the Secretariat of Public 
Education, and a composer of merit. 

Dates and partial programs for the 
Festival follow: 

Fuly 13. String Quartets by Chavez 
and Roger Sessions; Quintet for piano 
and strings by Carpenter. 

Fuly 75. String Quartet by Haydn; 
El Venado by Sandi; U-Kayil-chaac 
by Ayala; Songs of Mexico for Mex- 
ican Orchestra by Chavez. 

July 17. Trio for piano, violin and 
violencello by Walter Piston; Sextet 
for piano and wind by Hill. 

Fuly 20. Music for the Theatre by 
Copland; and others. 

Fuly 22. Concerto by de Falla; 
Trio by Roy Harris; and the quartet 
winning the $500 Coolidge Prize as 
‘the best original composition for a 
string quartet by a resident of any 
American country’. 

Fuly 24. String Quartet by De- 
bussy; The Four Sons, for chamber 
orchestra, by Chavez; Indian and 
folk music arranged for different in- 
strumental and vocal ensembles. 


POLAND 
Ar 25 (Gniezno). Pilgrimage to 
the Tomb of St. Adalbert. 

May 16-17 (Czestochowa, Kalwarja, 
Zebrzydowska, Lowicz). Whitsuntide 
Festivals: folk costumes. 

May 27 (Warsaw, Krakow, Poznan, 
Lowicz, Zakopane). Corpus Christi 
Festivals: national costumes. 

June 3 (Krakow). ‘Marjacka’ pro- 
cession in market-place; ‘Lajkonik’ 
national festival. 

June 23 (Throughout the country). 
St. John the Baptist’s Eve. Peasants 
sail wreaths on rivers and lakes. 

June 29 (Gdynia). Festival of the 
Sea. 

Fuly 7 (Skit-Maniawski). Festival 
of St. Jan celebrated by the Huculs in 
full costume among the monastery 
ruins of the town. 


August 12-15 (Lowicz, Czestochoug ‘ 
Kalwarja, Zebrzydowska, Pj 
Ludzmierz). Pilgrimages in nation! 
costumes. 

August 28 (Poczajon). Pilgrj 
of Greek Catholic peasants, 

September 4-16 (Lwow). Easter 
Fair. 

September 5 (Kartuzy). “Harvey 
Home’ celebration. 

September 7-8 (Throughout the cow, 
try). Religious holiday: pilgrims jp | 
peasant costumes at Czestochom 
and other places. 

September 15-30 (Laleszeayhi) 
Grape and Vine Festival: nation 
games, peasants in Podolian costume, 




















Program signet for the theatre in Wars, 
where Alfred Harding saw The Doorman 
and the Minister and found a model ¢ 
comedians in Stefan Faracz, whose pe- 
formance he describes on page 318. 


SCOTLAND | 
M* 6-8 (Newton-Stewart). Gallo 


way Music and Country Dane 
Festival. 

May 12 (Cumnock). Coronation 
celebrations. 

July 31 (Kirkwall). Pageant and 
celebration of octocentenary of St. | 
Magnus’ Cathedral. 

August 5 (Kelso). St. James Fair. 

August 6 (Inverkeithing). Lammas 
Fair. 

August 10 (St. Andrews). Lammas 
Market and Fair. | 

August 21 (Irvine). Riding of the | 
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MIRROR PUPPETS 


RICHARD TESCHNER 


OF VIENNA 


Professor Teschner’s workshop, which has been 
a rendezvous not only for puppeteers the world 
over but for all those who have admired the 
beauty and delicacy of the work that has come 
from this artist’s expert hands, evolves these 
new creations: mirror puppets for The Dancer 
and Her Lover and for The Color Piano. 
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ORGANCHIK. Exports from the film studios of Soviet Russia are for the 
most part only the leading full-length pictures. But the industry does not 
lag behind in such lighter fare as animated cartoons. Organchik is the work 
of Khodataev from a theme by Saltikov-Schedrin. 
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Marches by Irvine Carters Society: 


wning of the Marymass Queen. 
yom 2r (Crieff). Highland Gath- 


a 24 (Fort William). Lochaber 
Highland Gathering. . 
August 26 (Carnwath). Red Hose 
Races, an ancient custom to encour- 

speed in conveying news. 

August 27-28 (Dunoon). Cowal 
Highland Gathering. 

September 9 (Braemar). Royal High- 
land Gathering. 

November 30 (Throughout the coun- 
try). Celebrations in honor of St. 
Andrew, patron saint of the country. 





Signet of the Riksteaterns Publikorganisa- 


tion, or National Theatre's Audience 
Organization, an institution established by 
Sweden’s National Theatre to develop an 
alliance between the theatre and the public in 
all regions of the country, and now on its 
way toward making all of Sweden familiar 
with the National Theatre repertories. 


_ SWEDEN 


| WEDEN has a short summer; in 
S other words, a short vacation pe- 
riod. So through May and as early as 
September it is possible for the visitor 
to enjoy the opera and theatre in 
Stockholm and other leading cities of 
the country. This year, however, 
there is a special event to attract the 
traveler’s attention: the festival in 
_ ¢elebration of the 400th anniversary of 

Gripsholm Castle, which has a small 

court theatre that has long been a 

model for auditoriums and stages of 
| its period. This falls on June 19 and 
%, and is described in greater detail 
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below, along with other attractions to 
entice the voyager to Sweden. 

Middle of April (Stockholm). Royal 
Dramatic Theatre celebrates its 1soth 
anniversary with gala performances. 

April 30 (Throughout the country). 
Walpurgis Night, the arrival of spring: 
main celebrations in Stockholm are 
held at the open-air museum. 

June 6 (Throughout the country). 
Swedish National Day. Main celebra- 
tions in Stockholm at the Stadium. 

June 19-20 (Gripsholm). 400th an- 
niversary of the founding of Gripsholm 
Castle: a Historical Pageant, open-air 
fete, performances in the Gustavian 
Court Theatre dating from the eight- 
eenth century, and a special exhibi- 
tion of the Castle’s collection. The 
King is expected to inaugurate the 
celebrations on June 19. 

June 23-24 (Throughout the coun- 
fry). Midsummer Eve and Midsum- 
mer Day. 

July-August (Ostersund). Perform- 
ances on evenings so far unannounced 
at the open-air theatre on the island 
of Frésén of Arnijot, by W. Peterson- 
Berger. 

Fuly 23 (Vadstena). Anniversary of 
the death of St. Bridget: evensong in 
the Abbey Church. 

Fuly 23-26 (Orebro). Rally of coun- 
try youth to encourage folk-dancing 
and folk-music. 

Fuly 26 (Stockholm). Bellman’s 
Day: festival in honor of the eight- 
eenth-century poet laureate of Stock- 
holm, Carl Michael Bellman. 

Fuly 27-30, August 7, 12-14 (Vis- 


by). Mediaeval musical plays in the 
church ruins of St. Nicholas and glees 
in the Church of the Holy Ghost. 


SWITZERLAND 


Ae 19 (Zurich). Traditional 
“Sechselaiiten’ Festival to spring. 
Morning parades and floats; in the 
afternoon a cavalcade of the ancient 
guilds of Zurich; and at six the burn- 
ing in effigy of Winter. 

April 22, 23, 25, 29, May 2 (Fri- 
bourg). Performances of the drama, 
Nicholas von der Flite, by Anna Meyer. 
On April 25, memorial services in 
honor of the 450th anniversary of the 
death of the Blessed Nicholas von der 
Flie. 

May 23 (Romont). Fribourg Can- 
tonal Singing Festival. 

Summer (Meziéres, near Lausanne). 
In the open-air theatre, performances 
during the summer season of La Ser- 
vante d’Evoléne, a Valaisan legend in 
four acts by René Morax, with music 
by Gustave Doret. 

July 11 and Sundays thereafter to 
September 12 (Interlaken). Open-air 
William Tell performances. 

July 11 and three times weekly 
thereafter to September 14 (Einsiedein), 
Open-air performances of a religious 
play in the Abbey Square of this 
ancient pilgrim-city. The play will be 
either Calderon’s The Great World 
Theatre, given in 1935, or World Fudg- 
ment by Karl Boromaus Heinrich, in 
premier performance. 

August 1 (Throughout the country). 
Swiss Independence Day celebrations. 


U. Se ache 
Signet of the Rostoo Dra- 
matic Theatre, of which 
Yuri Zavadsky is director. 
The Rostoo theatre, one 
of the newer playhouses in 
the Soviet, will be a point of 
interest this summer when 
the contemplated Festival 
Tour is undertaken. The 
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Soviet never makes its an- 
nouncements long in ad- 
vance of the actual dates, so 
this early Travel Calendar 
cannot include many of the 
details that will make the 


country again a focal point for theatre-minded visitors in the late summer and fall. 
But, in addition to the fifth annual Dramatic Festival in Moscow from September I to 
10, it is reported that there will be a tour thereafter to the principal national theatres as 
well as to those in such cities as Leningrad, Kharkov, Kiev and Rostov. 
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THE PROFESSORS’ 
BIRTHDAY GARLAND 


Shakespeare Criticism, 1919-35, 
selected with an introduction by 
Anne Bradby. Oxford: $.80. King 
Fohn, edited by Fohn Dover Wilson. 
Macmillan: $1.75. Henry IV, Part 
I, edited by Samuel Burdett Hem- 
ingway. New Variorum Edition, 
Lippincott: $7.50. Principles of 
Shakespearian Production, by G. 
Wilson Knight. Macmillan: $3.50. 
Shakespeare's Sonnets, edited with 
Introduction and Notes by Tucker 
Brooke. Oxford: $5. 


ur sin,’ Miss Bradby quotes Sir 

Walter Raleigh as saying, ‘our 
sin is not indifference but supersti- 
tion. . . . Shakespeare’s poetry has 
been used like wedding cake, not to 
eat but to dream upon.’ This year we 
have had plenty of Shakespeare to eat, 
both on Broadway with four major 
productions and in print with this 
new garland of editions of the plays 
and sonnets, new collections of criti- 
cism and commentary. Miss Bradby’s 
pocket-sized selection of essays and 
extracts covering the last fifteen years 
of Shakespeare Criticism, mainly Eng- 
lish, is a most useful and compact 
volume bringing together as it does 
some of the outstanding authorities to 
argue their divergent points of view 
within small compass. ‘It is hard’, 
Miss Bradby says, ‘to give even a 
glance at an activity which swings the 
whole way between art and science.’ 
But it is also stimulating to make the 
attempt and it permits the reader to 


33° 


consider once again the illuminating 
and often challenging theories of such 
critics as Eliot, Granville-Barker, 
Middleton Murry, Charles Williams, 
Caroline Spurgeon, W. W. Greg and 
the others chosen for admission, even 
while joining Miss Bradby in regret- 
ting the necessary omission of many 
favorites such as Bradley, Raleigh 
and Dover Wilson. 

The last, however, is represented 
in this group of books with his new 
edition of King Fohn, which, following 
the recension of Hamlet published in 
1934, carries forward the new edition 
of Shakespeare published under the 
aegis of the Cambridge University 
Press. ‘There are two points of special 
interest in King Fohn,’ Professor Wil- 
son points out. ‘It is . . . an indis- 
putable example of textual revision, 
and the only one in which the source 
play has come down to us; and it is 
the only occasion on which Shake- 
speare deals directly with the main 
issue of his age, viz: the religious 
question and the conflict between the 
English monarchy and the Papacy.’ 
In the theatre it is chiefly exciting as a 
pageant, an occasion for magnificence 
and display. Three big roles and cer- 
tain famous scenes have kept it on the 
boards until recent years. Constance 
was one of Mrs. Siddons’ favorite 
roles; Kemble, Macready and Charles 
Kean mounted the play with increas- 
ing archaeological magnificence. The 
role of the Bastard has been played by 
a succession of young actors on their 
way to fame, while the child Arthur 
was a first step for both Kate and 
Ellen Terry as well as many others. 


Another war-horse of the theatre § 
and one of Shakespeare’s giant cres. 
tions rolls onto the printed page once 
more in the person of that do 
knight of the flagon and trenche 
Sir John Falstaff, himself. Taking up 
the task entrusted him by Dr, Horace 
Howard Furness, Jr., Professor Hem. 
ingway has added Henry IV, Part Jt 
the New Variorum Shakespeare, giy. 
ing us Falstaff, Prince Hal, Hotspur 
Poins, Bardolph and the rest in their 
first quarto (1598) garb, with all possi. | 
ble textual notes, readings and com. | 
mentaries. Following the plan origi 
nally laid down by the senior Furness, 
enlarging it along certain lines ang 
bringing all the battery of moder 
scholarship and criticism to bear, 
Professor Hemingway has produced 
another important addition to the 
Variorum series. 

From textual criticism and com. 
ment to production is an important 
step and in his new book Professor 
G. Wilson Knight attempts to make 
that step practical for the actor and 
producer. This book in which he re 
states briefly some of the theories | 
elaborated in The Wheel of Fire, The 
Imperial Theme and The Shake. 
spearian Tempest is mainly concerned 
with problems of staging. ‘The pro- 
ducer’, he says, ‘must make, as it 
were, a leap to the inward meaning 
and use the play’s surface as expres 
sion; must not be content to start 
where Shakespeare left off, but rather 
start with Shakespeare and go with | 
him.’ Professor Wilson Knight has 
made this attempt — indeed so suc 
cessfully that he tells us, imagine | 
tively, how Shakespeare came to write 
Macbeth, what he thought and felt 
during the process, by what accumu 
lation of influences this masterpiece 
came into being. A quarter of the book 
is devoted to descriptions of his own 
productions of Shakespeare at Hart | 
House, Toronto, in which he acted. 
His more general chapters discuss | 
‘The Shakespearian Play’, ‘The The- 
ory of Production’ and ‘The Ideal 
Production’. 

We are back again with Shake 
speare himself in Professor Tucker 
Brooke’s new edition of the Sonnets. 
With its agreeable format, its sch 
arly and evocative re-groupings, it 
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informative comment, this book is a 
delight to hand, eye and mind. 
Professor Brooke’s analysis of the 
relation between the sonnets and the 
lays 1s particularly suggestive, as is 
es whole discussion of their historic 
and biographical significance. 

After running through these ac- 
cumulated pages of criticism and 
comment — provocative, infuriating, 
stimulating or merely dull, we turn 
inevitably to the Bard himself for re- 
freshment and agree with Professor 
Brooke that as far as concerns the 

try of the man whose three- 
Pe dved-and-seventy-third birthday 
we celebrate this month, ‘it has about 
it no strangeness whatever except the 

strangeness of perfection.’ 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


The West Chamber, translated by 
Henry H. Hart from the Chinese. 
Stanford University Press: $3.50. 

ne hundred tellings are not equal 
O to one seeing.’ The proverb might 
well be inscribed on the lintels of all 
theatres but it is particularly true of 
adramatic form as unfamiliar to us as 
that of the Chinese. Dr. Hart has 
therefore done an inestimable service 
in making available for the first time 
in English a translation of one of 
China’s dramatic masterpieces. 

The West Chamber ranks among the 
ten ‘works of genius’ of Chinese litera- 
ture and is generally considered, so 
the translator tells us, the finest exam- 
ple of Chinese drama extant. It dates 
from the Yiian dynasty (1260-1367) 
and certain of its fifteen scenes still 
appear in the repertory of leading 
Chinese actors. Reading it in Dr. 
Hart’s lucid and engaging translation 
is as near to a ‘seeing’ as we can 
achieve until Mei Lan-fang comes 
again to show us in person such ineff- 
able creatures as Ying Ying, heroine of 
this legend who was ‘like the weeping 
willow that bows before the evening 
breeze’, and who could move in such 
away that ‘the manner of her walking 
revealed the stirring of her heart’. 

The West Chamber, which was 
written and performed at a time when 
the occidental theatre was only just 
emerging from church ritual, shows a 
highly developed dramatic form as 
well as a literary style of a polish and 
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sophistication which the West was 
not to know until some three hundred 
years later. The play is a lyric tale of 
young love set in and about one of 
those Buddhist monasteries which, 
then as now, serve as hostelries in 
China’s bandit-ridden countryside. 
The romantic formula is complete, 
with its star-crossed lovers, its schem- 
ing mother, its complaisant serving- 
maid who like Juliet’s nurse acts as 
go-between, chorus and comic relief, 
its faithful friend, and philosophic 
priest. 

As in Shakespeare, the text itself 
paints a background of costume and 
setting more vivid than a hundred 
treatises on the Chinese stage. Dr. 
Hart has not only provided the stu- 
dent of the theatre with an invaluable 
document for a study of the Chinese 
theatre, its history, style and conven- 
tions, but he has also given the enter- 
prising director an authentic literary 
masterpiece, hitherto unavailable, 
which offers by its unusual idiom, its 
combination of dialogue and verse, 
monologue and music, a challenging 
problem in experimental production. 


Chinese Shadow Shows, by Gene- 
vieve Wimsatt. Harvard: $3.50. 
TT? oLp art of the Chinese Shadow 

Show is said to be disappearing 
so quickly that it is almost com- 
pletely gone. That fact and the oppor- 
tunity to buy from a Chinese street 
shop an old collection of Shadow Plays 
with their stage settings, characters 
and accessories, are the basis and 
reason for a little book on the subject 
by Genevieve Wimsatt. 

The story of the purchase, the re- 
making and the production of the 
Shadow Plays is rather too romanti- 
cally told for technical security, but 
there is much information in the text, 
the illustrations are of a useful vari- 
ety and the script of the play, Lotus 
Flower Temple, is worth a record. 


Collected Poems and Plays of Rab- 
indranath Tagore. Macmillan: $3. 
roM India come the words of that 
Masaae most famous of modern 
poets to charm us afresh with their 
lyric beauty. This new volume is the 
first collected edition of Tagore’s 
work in poetry and drama and makes | 























Outstanding Plays 
for Little Theatres 


CALL IT A DAY 
JOHNNY JOHNSON 
200 WERE CHOSEN 
SPRING DANCE 
LIBEL 


BUT FOR THE GRACE OF GOD 
FRESH FIELDS 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 

STAR SPANGLED 


R. U. R. 

LOVE ON THE DOLE 

IF THIS BE TREASON 
PARNELL 

THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
BIOGRAPHY 

JOYOUS SEASON 
LABURNUM GROVE 

THE MILKY WAY 

LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 
THREE CORNERED MOON 
DINNER AT EIGHT 

THE DARK TOWER 

THE SILVER CORD 

THE FIRST LEGION 
DOUBLE DOOR 

THE ROAD TO ROME 
PATHS OF GLORY 

THE VINEGAR TREE 
OUTWARD BOUND 

THE CRADLE SONG 

KIND LADY 

ACCENT ON YOUTH 
BRIEF CANDLE 

MEN IN WHITE 

CEILING ZERO 

FLY AWAY HOME 
PETTICOAT FEVER 

ALIEN CORN 

OF THEE I SING 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE 
CANDLELIGHT 

HELL BENT FER HEAVEN 
THE WIND AND THE RAIN 
METEOR 

ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
HOUSE OF CONNELLY 
AUTUMN CROCUS 
ALISON’S HOUSE 
DANGEROUS CORNER 
BIRD IN HAND 

ONE SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
LEAVE IT TO PSMITH 
GOODBY AGAIN 

NINE PINE STREET 
WHISTLING IN THE DARK 
CRAIG’S WIFE 

PHILIP GOES FORTH 


Send for our 1937 
Complete Catalogue of Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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Principles of 


SHAKESPEARIAN 
PRODUCTION 
by 
G. WILSON KNIGHT 


As actor, producer and critic, Mr. Knight com- 
bines in an unusual way practical experience 


and noted scholarship. 


Here he provides a book which will bring a 
rich reward to playgoers, as well as members 
of a cast and the producer. $3.50 


Collected Poems 
and Plays of 


RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE 


Combining for the first time in a single volume 

all the stage scripts, and the mystic poetry, 

which have given him so prominent a place in 

literature. $3.00 
At all bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Filth Ave., New York 











DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


CHORIC SPEECH 
CHORAL SPEAKING 





Marjorie Gullan $2.95 
TEACHING OF CHORIC SPEECH 

Elizabeth E. Keppie 2.25 

N APPROACH TO CHORAL SPEECH 

Mona Swann 2.00 
PRACTICAL METHODS IN CHORAL 

SPEAKING 

DeWitt & Others 2.00 
SEEING AND HEARING AMERICA 

Vida Sutton 1.75 
POETRY ARRANGED FOR THE 

SPEAKING CHOIR 

Robinson & Thurston 2.50 
SELECTIONS FOR CHORAL SPEAKING 

Agnes C. Hamm 2.00 
MANY VOICES Book 1 (Children) 

Mone Swann 1.50 
MANY VOICES Book 2 

Mona Swann 2.25 
CHORIC RECITATION WITH GROUP 

MOVEMENT 

M. E. DeWitt 1.00 
WONDERFUL WORLD (Children) 

Mona Swann 1.00 
THE REVOLVING YEAR 

Mona Swann By 5 
AT THE WELL OF BETHLEHEM 

Mona Swann 75 
TOTENMAL — Call of the Dead 

A Dramatic Choral for Choric Speech 

Albert Talhoff 75 


48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 
INLET EMO AE EOE AY SANA NSN SEIT LOL AO IES LIES 
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an inevitable item for those who have 
admired and enjoyed his work over 
these many years. 

Tagore’s work is in the tradition. It 
is simple, fluid, gracious in style, wise 
and sane in philosophy. Those who 
found it a source of contentment in 
the days of exaggerated imagery, 
incomprehensible free verse, imma- 
ture pseudo-philosophizing, bleak pes- 
simism, will welcome the inclusion in 
this volume of such poetry as ‘Gitan- 
jali’, ‘Fruit-Gathering’, ‘The Cres- 
cent Moon’, such plays as Chitra, 
Sacrifice, The Cycle of Spring. In this 
seventy-sixth year of his life, Tagore 
well merits this collected edition. 


THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 


Premieres 


Buddhist Art in India, Ceylon and 
Java, by F. Ph. Vogel, translated by 
A. F. Barnouw. Oxford: $3. Transla- 
tion from the Dutch. Illustrated. 


Days to Come, by Lillian Hellman. 
Knopf: $2. Play by the author of 
The Children’s Hour. 


Peasant Costume in Europe, Book II, 
by Kathleen Mann. Macmillan: $2. 
Covers the principal countries not 
treated in the first volume. Amply 
illustrated. 


Revivals 
(A reminder of books that have stood 


the test of time and earned their place 
on theatre shelves.) 


The Turkish Theatre, by Nicholas N. 
Martinovitch. Theatre Arts, Inc., 1933: 
$3. A colorful account of the Turkish 
popular theatre, including seven typi- 
cal plays. Illustrated. 


Kabuki, the Popular Stage of Fapan, 
by Zoé Kincaid. Macmillan, 1925: 
$74.50. The history and development 
of the popular theatre in Japan with 
descriptions of modern productions, 
plays and actors. Illustrated. 


A Study of Modern Drama, by Barrett 
H. Clark. Appleton-Century, revised 
edition, 1936: $3.50. Brief biographical 
accounts of the leading dramatists 
of Europe, England and America dur- 
ing the past fifty years, with short 
analyses of their important plays. 











Just published — 
New edition of MANTZIUS' 
HISTORY OF THEATRICAL ART 
ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES with 
introduction William Archer. Long out. 
of-print but still considered the most impor. 
tant study of the development of thestrics| 
ert throughout the ages. Six 
bound volumes, profusely illustrated. $ 


BOOKS ON THEATRE: DANCE: CINEMA, 
out-of-print and latest publications. Largest stock 
in town. Free jogue. 


Gotham Book Mart 


51 W. 47 Street, N. Y. 


A 














AGED 26 
A Play About John Keats 


By Anne Crawrorp FLexygp 


The play telling of the romance betweeg 
young Keats and Fanny Brawne attracted 
much attention during its Broadway rug, 
“Moving and enjoyable, gives the Keats 
lover a happy tingle.” — Christopher 
Morley. $1.50 


The Letters of 
FANNY BRAWNE 
to FANNY KEATS 


Edited by Frepv Epccumse 


31 hitherto unpublished letters reveal for 
the first time the sincerity and intelligence 
of the woman Keats loved. An important 
collector’s item, and a volume of utmost 
appeal to those interested in the persons of 
English literature. $3.00 








OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 








HOW TO 
GET ON BROADWAY 


Whether you want to act, design, direct, dance, 
get your plays produced, it’s easie: to break fn if 
you know how to go about It, whom to see, when and 
where to find them, and what to say and do. The 
one place where you can find out all this is ia 
Shepard Traube’s up-to-the-minute book, 80 YOU 
WANT TO GO INTO THE THEATRE? Recom- 
mended by all the New York dramatic critics. Send 
$1.75 for a copy (money back If not satisfied). 
Dept. 6. Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon Strett, 
Boston, Mass. 

























































THEATRES 


By Joseph Urban 


Forty-eight plates from original drawings | 
of theatres, opera houses and motion | 


picture theatres, already completed or in 
project. With an introduction by tbe 
$5.00 


artist. 


Theatre Arts, Ine. 


40 East 49th Street, New York 
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National Gallery, London 
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RICHARD II BEFORE THE VIRGIN AND CHILD 


Vd 


The current success of Shakespeare’s Richard IT in New York brings into the 
news again this beautiful painting now owned by the National Gallery in 
| London. The diptych of two oak panels, each of them 18 by 11% inches, was 
| unearthed after being hidden for centuries and, although assigned to the 
y French school, is the work of an unknown artist. It shows Richard being 
) presented to the Virgin and Child and is generally believed to commemorate 
at his coronation in .1377. Richard’s two symbols, the white hart and the 
and : 9) 
The || broom-cod, are seen on the angels, the former on each shoulder, the latter 
to . __— - - ° » ° ° 
ov composing the necklaces. The pattern of Richard’s robe is a white hart, sur- 
a rounded by broom-cods. The eleven angels signify the eleven years of the 
ed). cs : ¢ P ae ‘ - - ’ . 
eh, King’s age at the time of his coronation. 7 
— 
=I | 
iZ 
} 
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SALZBURG IN AUGUST is all 
the world's delight. Prince 
meets peasant in her fabled 
streets, as the music of the mas- 
ters is evoked by the greatest 
living artists . . . Visit the Dan- 
ube Festival at Linz, the Vienna 
Festival in June. 

More men and women of art 
and culture, more nomads, aris- 
tocrats and world celebrities, 
meet in this gemuetlich land in 
festival time, than in any other 
place in our world today. FESTIVALS: | 

Overnight from all Ports, Vienna, early June; Danube at Linz, July 16-21; Salz- 
Austria is still one of Europe’ S burg July 24-August 31. Passion Plays at Thiersee, 
least expensive countries. Rail- Sundays, July, August, to mid September. 
way reductions up to 60% 














Consult your travel agent today, or 


AUSTRIAN STATE TOURIST DEPARTMENT | 
Dept. TA e @ @ @ 630 Fifth Avenue e e @ e New York 




















| with Land of the Soviets 











SEE 


Visit the 
SOVIET RUSSIA 
JULIEN BRYAN under the expert guidance of our 
WALT CARMON Leaders who will take you along the 
NORRIS HOUGHTON most fascinating roads of foreign travel. 
ANNA LOUISE STRONG Planned itineraries, sched- 
JOHN A. KINGSBURY ules and visits to outstand- 


JOSHUA KUNITZ ing theatre events in Europe 
during 1937. See the Mos- 


Trips which show you more than 


tourist sights at least cost of time cow Theatre Festival, Sep- 
and money. Circulars on request. tember 1-10. Visit the many 
Independent arrangements for those other points of interest in- 


who prefer to travel on their own. 


cluding the Sa/zburg Festiva! 
in Austria, the Malvern 
Festival in England. 


In planning to see the _ interesting 


theatre festivals of 1937 consult us 


THE OPEN ROAD before you book. You we lwited ba 


send your travel problems for our advice 








Russian Tour Section without any obligation or cost. 
8 West 40th Street New York 
C ti ith Intourist 
coperting wth Intwrs WORLD TOURISTS, Inc. 
$394 Saute baste 175 Fifth Avenue New York 
Other tours up to $895 Tel: AL 4-6656-7-8 






































See for 
Y ourself 


Attractions current in New York, som 
to look forward to (dates indefinite) anj 
a list of those that have closed since th 


last recording. The opening and closing | 


dates appear in parentheses after th 
title. 


ON THE BOARDS 
TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1933— 


Drama adapted from the Erskine Cald. } 


well novel by Jack Kirkland 


DEAD END (Oct. 28, 1935 .) by Sidney 
Kingsley. Producer and designer: Norman 
Bel Geddes. Directed by Sidney Kingsley 


BOY MEETS GIRL (Nov. 27 .) Com. 
edy by Bella and Samuel Spewack. Pro 
ducer and director: George Abbott 


VICTORIA REGINA (A ug. 31, 1936— 
Return engagement of the Laurence 
Housman play. Producer: Gilbert Miller 
With Helen Hayes. 


WHITE HORSE INN (Oct. 1 Mus 
cal spectacle. Adapted for America 0 
David Freedman and Irving Caesar: mu 
sic by Ralph Benatzky and Robert Stolz 
Producer: Rowland Stebbins. Directed 
Erik Charell. With William Gaxton and 


Kitty Carlisle. 


TOVARICH (Oct. 15 Adaptation by 
Robert E. Sherwood from the French o 
Jacques Deval. Producer: Gilbert Miller 


With Marta Abba and John Halliday 


RED, HOT AND BLUE! (Oct. 2g-A pri t 
Musical by Howard Lindsay and Russe 
Crouse; music by Cole Porter Producer 
Vinton Freedley. Settings by Donal 
Oenslager. With Jimmy Durante, Ethe 
Merman and Bob Hope 


YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU (J 
14 by George S. Kaufman and Mos 
Hart. Producer: Sam H. Harris. 


' BROTHER RAT (Dec. 1¢ by John 


Monks Jr. and Fred Finklehoffe. Pre 
ducer: George Abbott 


THE WINGLESS VICTORY (De 
——.) by Maxwell Anderson. Producet 
Katharine Cornell. Directed by Guthne 
McClintic. Settings by Jo Mielziner. Wit? 
Katharine Cornell, Walter Abel and My 
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See for Yourself, continued 


ron McCormick. Performances Tuesday 
through Friday nights and Saturday 


matinees. 





SHOW IS ON (Dec. 25——.) Musical 
ba ing Producer: Lee Shubert. Director 


SOVIET UNION 


and designer: Vincente Minnelli. With 


Beatrice Lillie, Bert Lahr, Reginald Gard- | 


‘ner and Paul Haakon. 





THE WOMEN (Dec. 26- -.) by Clase 
Boothe. Producer: Max ¢ yordon. Directed 
by Robert Sinclair. With Margalo Gill- 
more and Ilka Chase. 


THE ETERNAL ROAD (Jan. 7, 1937 
) Spectacle: play by Franz Werfel, 
adapted by Ludwig Lewisohn; music by 
Kurt Weill. Directed by Max Reinhardt. 
Settings and costumes by Norman Bel 
Geddes 


HIGH TOR (Jan. 9 -.) Fantasy by 
Maxwell Anderson. Producer and director: 
Guthrie McClintic. Settings by Jo Miel- 
ziner. With Burgess Meredith, Charles D. 
Brown and Peggy Ashcroft. 


BEHIND RED LIGHTS (Jan. 13——.) by | 
Samuel Shipman. Producer: Jack Curtis. | 


HOWDY STRANGER (Jan. 14——.) by 


Robert Sloane and Louis Pelletier, Jr. 
Producers: Hammerstein, DuFor and 
Goldstein. 


FREDERIKA (Feb. 4——.) Operetta by | 
Franz Lehar, adapted by Edward Eliscu. | 
Producers: Shuberts. Directed by Has- | 
sard Short. With Dennis King and Helen | 


Gleason. 


RICHARD II (Feb. 5 ) Producers: 
Eddie Dowling and Robinson Smith. With 
Maurice Evans, Ian Keith, Olive Deering, 
Augustin Duncan and Whitford Kane. 


THE MASQUE OF KINGS (Feb. 8—— 
by Maxwell Anderson. Producer: Theatre 
Guild. Settings and costumes by Lee 
Simonson. With Henry Hull, Margo, 
Dudley Digges and Pauline Frederick 


YES, MY DARLING DAUGHTER (Fed. 
g——.) by Mark Reed. Producer: Alfred 
de Liagre, Jr. With Lucile Watson, Peggy 
Conklin and Violet Heming. 


MARCHING SONG (Feb. 17——.) by 
John Howard Lawson. Producer: Theatre 
Union. Settings by Howard Bay. 


HAVING WONDERFUL TIME (Feb. 20 
—.) by Arthur Kober. Producer and 
director: Marc Connelly. Settings by 
Stewart Chaney. With Katherine Locke 
and Jules Garfield. 


THE AMAZING DR. CLITTERHOUSE 
(March 2 .) by Barré Lyndon. From 
London. Producer: Gilbert Miller. With 
sir Cedric Hardwicke, Clarence Derwent, 
Emest Jay, Alexander Field, Victor R 
Beecroft and Helen Trenholme. 


NOW YOU’VE DONE IT (March s——.) 
by Mary Coyle Chase. Producer: Brock 
remberton. With Walter N. Greaza, 
Evelyn Varden, Margaret Perry and 
Barbara Robbins. 


STORM OVER PATSY (March 8 
Adaptation by James Bridie of Bruno 
tank's Sturm im Wasserglass. Producer 
Theatre Guild. With Roger Livesey, Sara 
Allgood, Ian MacLean, Claudia Morgan, 
Brenda Forbes and Leo G. Carroll. 





The Bolshoi Opera House 
in Moscow’s Theatre 


Square 








A dominating interest of European travel is the ob- 
servation of the Soviet Union's advances in industry, agriculture, 
art and social betterment. Its many peoples have changed the face 
of 14% of the world, while maintaining the monuments and 
cultural heritages of a long past. Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev and 
Odessa are points of departure for trips that may extend down 
the Volga to the Caucasus, the Black Sea Riviera, the resorts of 
Crimea, and to the huge collective farms and industrial centers of 
the Ukraine. 


ASK ANY TRAVEL AGENT 


about the many itineraries available at inclusive rates of 
$15 per day first class, $8 tourist, $5 third — covering trans- 
portation on tour in the U.S.S.R., hotels, meals, sightseeing, 
and the services of trained guide-interpreters. Write to 
Intourist, Inc. for descriptive map and Booklet TM-4 


JNTOURIST, sas. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 


360 N. Michigan Ave. 756 South Broadway 
Chicago Los Angeles 
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COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS Norman Brace, Director 
| I] A residential school for young women ||| TRAINING FOR STAGE, SCREEN, RADIO 
a A R N E G | E wishing professional training | ’ 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY in the ants HI 
e DRAMATIC and THEATRE ARTS | 
In New Picturesque Little Theatre 1\| 
A college course preparing students eet . . ma 
for professional work in the theatre FINE and APPLIED ARTS i} 
and leading to the degree of Bachelor MUSIC, DANCING | 
of Arts. Thorough and detailed tech- end eltted arte 
nical training, broad cultural orienta- 
tion, and practical experience in For catalog address the secretary Tien Senne Come, 
frequent productions of plays in the 1745 New Hampshire Ave., N. W. || Special groups for Teachers, Directors, Student: 
studio and in the well-known Carne- ’ od Catalogue describing courses upon request 
te Theatre Washington, D. Cc. iI] 222 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
8 , ||| New York City Circle 7.5600 
Since 1914, when Carnegie Institute — Rea bone recaaniale 2 iy po ree = 
of Technology pioneered in opening — 
its — as a sss td for a com- COLUMBIA COLLEGE Little Theatre, Citizen House, — 
prehensive course in the arts of the Bath, and Everyman Theatre, 
theatre, the Department of Drama has OF SPEECH AND DRAMA Hampstead, London 
been nationally recognized for its SUMMER SCHOOLS of ART of ACTING and 
aeegrs training : et 47 years national recognition DRAMATIC PRODUCTION, 1937 
signers, directors, and teachers o Three Sessions: 
pe CHICAGO July 30th to August 13th—BATH 
. ° August 16th to August 30th — BATH 
7 RAD iO September 3rd to September 1 2th — LONDON 
The 1937 Summer Session Unrivalled opportunities for acting and study in 
actual euros under vemoye _pretecsions pro. 
‘ ducers. Public performances of Classic and Moder 
from June 25 to August a * DRAMA Plays given by members in Evens Yasnen Little 
e Theatre, Open-Air Thestre and historic Pump 
Weteiene — in + (ero of por of Bath. Final peemmences of Festival Plays in 
. Radio broadcasting and |heatre ondon. Motor tours to Wells Cathedral, Gleston. 
ie 2 ~sitnn+ chown hggmmme Diplomas and Degrees Offered bury Abbey, Oxford and Malvern Festivals, “alin 
Session and for catalogue of the Students may enter any time bury Cathedral and Stonehenge. Beautiful Wes. 
four-year college course Centrally located in downtown Chicago Country centre. Inclusive Course Fee per session 
; three pounds fifteen shillings. Accommodation pro. 
Carnegie Institute of Technology Catalog on request vided in historical 18th-century mansion, if desired 
Address Registrar, Dept. 20 Apply Hon. Sec. ( 
SCHENLEY PARK « PITTSBURGH, PA. 410 S. Michigan Blvd. LITTLE THEATRE, CITIZEN HOUSE 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago BATH ENGLAND 
— | 
See for Yourself, continued = 
KURT JOOSS CANDIDA (Marck 1o—) Spec pe | | 


formances of the Shaw play Monday and 
Saturday nights and Wednesday mati- 


SIGURD LEEDER nees. Producer: Katharine Cornell. Dj. Se 
rected by Guthrie McClintic. With 

Katl rine Cor ll, Robert H; Ss, ‘ it 

SCHOOL of DANCE Smith and Mildred Neveick. a 
SUN KISSED (March 10 .) by Ray- 

mond Van Sickle. Producers: Bonfils and 

Cha 


DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES, Somnes. With Charles D. Coburn, Fran- 


cesca Bruning and Russell Hardie 
DEVON, ENGLAND ARMS FOR VENUS (March 11- by 


Randolph Carter. Producer: Mary Hone, 
— 


The School of th LOOKING FORWARD 
t 
«4 sional YOUNG MADAME CONTI (March 31 
Adaptation by Benn W. Levy and Hubert 
BALLETS JOOSS 


* Practical training for stage and screen... based on Griffith from Bruno Frank s serman. Pro- 
nineteen years’ experience of the internationally famous ducer: Bernard Klawans. With Constance ~~ 





Pasadena Playhouse...equips you for any branch ot dra SUMMER SCHOOL AUGUST 4th-31st Cummings. 

matic endeavor...acting, producing, directing or tech 

nical. Experience before paying audiences. We produce BABES IN ARMS (‘April =) Musical by 

constantly on three stages with openings attended by —O— Richard Rodgers seal Lorenz Hart. Pre 

talent scouts from nearby Hollywood. Many players . - —-> 
: : , . ducer: Dwight Deere Wiman. With 


have gone from Playhouse to profitable careers. These 
include Robert Young, Victor Jory, Onslow Srevens, 
Douglas Montgomery, Gloria Stuart, Randolph Scott, 

Anne Shirley and others. Two-year course emphasizes Dancers and Dance Teachers. ; Tr) 
development of students’ individual talents. Write Gen- CLOSE] 
eral Manager for a copy of our new pictorial catalog. 


Full Professional Education for Stage Mitzi Green ‘ 








+* SUMMER SESSION starts July 5: —— THIRSTY SOIL (Feb. 3-1 

Intensive five weeks’ course in essentials of dramatic arts BE SO KINDLY (Fi 97? ( 

Enrollment limited to teachers and directors. Fresh view , POINT OF HONOR (Feb. 11-13 { 
point on professional problems. Write for details. Prospectus and full information may be ss one ener Ka aby na 

ZIGG *¢ [3 

GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT ; ' —_ glen a +_Feb. 17 inf 
Supervising Director General Manager | | obtained from the American Representa- BUT FOR THE GRACE OF Gop (Jan, 12-Fed. 1 lation 
: 7 TIDE RISING (Jan. 25--Feb. 20 tion w 
| tive, Miss Anna Bogue, 1172 Park Ave- eine dennieciees Rik nihil obs 
nue, New York, or from the Secretary \ND NOW GOODBYE (Feb. 2-23 Sates 
AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE (Fed. 15-27 Sordi: 
0 FL OL of the Jooss Leeder School. sonnet ae 8-00 (ile. c6-ileniedl ston 
335 M INO AVE ° PASADENA: CAL STAGE DOOR (Oct. 22—March 13 Write’ 
FULTON OF OAK FALLS (Feb. ro—March 13 tees 
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School and Theatre Directory continued 
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Intensive Summer Course in 
Dance Technique 
and Composition 


June 14 to July 10 | 


MARTHA GRAHAM 
LOUIS HORST 


For information address: 


Dini De Remer, Secretary 
Martha Graham Studio 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


el 





Dear Grace Christie, 





Jessica Dragonette praises 


The GRACE CHRISTIE 


METHOD OF BODY MOVEMENT 


Your method of developing correct posture and carriage is truly remark- 
able, and | want you to know how much | appreciate the benefit of your 
instruction. The exercises and principles which you teach result inevitably in 
beauty of bodily line and movement. Sincerely yours, 


| ae 


This distinguished artiste is one of many to whom Grace 
Christie has brought mastery of the body —new lines, beauti- 
ful, dynamic, with augmented powers of interpretation 
ADIRONDACK SUMMER SESSION JULY 1 TO SEPT. 1 
GRACE CHRISTIE STUDIO OF MOVEMENT 
1 West 67th Street, New York City SUsquehanna 7-6600 


Oy) 





Pinchot 


“She welks like three 
queens — from « recent 
description of 
Miss Dragonette, in Stage. 














VOICE MOVEMENT 


Catalogue on request 





The Neighborhood Playhouse 
School of the Theatre 


FACULTY 
Laura Elliot Martha Graham Sanford Meisner 
Fanny Bradshaw Louis Horst John O'Shaughnessy 
Edith Stebbins Blanche Talmud Isaac Benesch 
Lehman Engel Muriel Stuart 


Training in 
TECHNIQUES of ACTING 
Fall Session Opens October 5, 1937 


16 West 46th Street, New York City 


Auditions by appointment 
Tel: BRy 9-9766 


hanya holm studio 

















school of dancing 


intensive courses: 


june 14 to july 2—18 days 
september 2 to 18 —15 days 


regular fall term starts october 4 
hanya holm group 
concerts — lecture demonstrations 


215 west 11 street, new york, n. y. 














PERRY -MANSFIELD 


| School of the Dance and Drama 


| Ballet Caravan 


Colorado 


| Steamboat Springs 


1937 Staff includes 


DORIS HUMPHREY 


for the month of August 
WALLACE DOW ALEX MARUCHESS 


Dalcroze Ensemble 
Dance Drama Stage Production 
Art Music 
Horseback riding, swimming, tennis 


Trips to canyons, timberline lakes, peaks 


Charlotte Perry, Portia Mansfield, Directors 
110 Brevoort Lane, Rye, New York 











‘Che 


Lincoln Kirstein, Director 


Company of fifteen dancers 
in a repertory of seven 
Ballets by Americans 


Available for bookings 
commencing July, 1937 


Management: Frances Hawkins 
11 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 








(43rd Anniversary) 


fNiene 2:2 Theatre 


Courses in Acting, Teaching, Directing 
Personal Development and Culture 


DRAMA, SPEECH, VOCAL 
DANCE, MUSICAL COMEDY 


Graduates: Fred Astaire, John Bryan, 
Una Merkel, Lee Tracy, Louise Latimer, etc. 


1 Course— Stage, Screen, Radio—A solid foun 
sation in the technical essentials of acting in conjun 
“en with professional stock theatre training while 
caning. Summer Stock (Catskills) July and August 
tudents appear in full length plays, a week in each 
Sorling Experience necessary to qualify for Pro- 


‘tiional engagements. 


Write Thos. Monroe, Sec’y, 66 West 85 St., N. Y.C. 


MIKHAIL MORDKIN 





(es 


Ballet Master, Imperial School, Moscow; 
With Stanislavsky, Moscow Art Theatre 


STUDIO OF THE DANCE 
AND MIMO-DRAMA 


COMPLETE BALLET TRAINING 


Children, Beginners, Advanced and Professionals 
Foundation for all types of dancing 


MIMO-DRAMA CLASSES 


especially recommended to 
actors and singers 


REHEARSAL GROUP 


will prepere ballets for performances 


ytege and reen 


Circular upon Request 


Studio 819 CO 5-6625 
Carnegie Hall New York City 








NED 


WAYBURN'S 


DANCING, SINGING, RADIO 
AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL 





Career Courses for 


Adults and Children 


EPARE for your dancing, singing, spesking, 

acting or directing career under the supervision 
of the man who staged end helped to creete the 
most successful editions of the Ziegfeld Follies and 
many other de luxe productions, and who hes 
coeched, directed and helped up the ledder of 
fame such glamorous sters as Al Jolson, Fannie 
Brice, Fred Astaire, Jeanette MacDonald, Eddie 
Cantor, Mae West, Ed Wynn, Grece Moore, Clifton 
Webb, Cherlotte Greenwood, Gertrude Niesen 
Georgie Tepps, Polly Walters (with “Red Hot and 
Blue’), Melissa Mason (hit of “The White Horse 
Inn’) end hundreds of others 
NED WAYBURN'S STUDENT REVUE (Summer 
Edition) will be presented at the Heckscher Theatre, 
Sunday, June 20, 1937. 
NED WAYBURN'S two-week DANCING 
TEACHERS’ CONVENTION and NORMAL 
COURSE will be held July 6th. Complete descrip- 
tion of this course will be mailed on request. 
Students acauire practical experience in Ned 
Wayburn’s Demi-Tasse Theetre and completely 
equipped Radio Brosdcasting studio located on 
premises. Also, qualified students have opportuni- 
ties to appeer in public performances throughout 
the yeer 
@ Home Study course in stage dancing 
@ Dance Routines and Dancers’ supplies by mail. 
@ Professional and Amateur staging service 
@ Costumes, scenery, electrical equipment, props” 
on renta! basis. 


FREE tryouts and talent analysis 
call, phone or write Studio TA 


625 MADISON AVE.,.N. Y. 


Le Lie home Wick 
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School and Theatre Directory continued 

















| Puan 
GOODMAN THEATRE 


sarmamrereoranacg | SCHOOL OF THE § 7), yandu 
Pe |7* T H EAT RE ” To: Directors of Little Theatres 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. TECHNICAL COURSE From: Cleon Throckmorton, Ine. 


Drama Department . . ae: 
| + For those interested in technical arts of the stage or 
MARY AGNES DOYLE screen, we offer a two-year Technical Course featuring When ou are read 

Assistant Heed of Drama Department ‘ : . . y eady to by 
stage mechanics, operation and management. Complete Sec Curtai S y 
The school operates its own theatre and hes « facilities of our $500,000 plant, with one of the most enery, TCBENS, tage Hard. 
highly trained professional faculty. | thoroughly equipped theatres in America, used in train- aaa yo cap bong Lighting Equip. 
Accredited. Degree and Certificate offered ing. Course gives practical experience in stage arts and | ment, etc., for your coming Pro- 
The courses are so designed that students may | architecture, properties and scenic design, lights, effects, ductions let us cooperate with you 
specislize according to their preference and | general production and mangement, etc.(all subjects but in supplying quality materials at 
reasonable cost and with efficient 
promptness. Make sure you have 


| 
| 











ability in ecting, production, or design. if | acting). Write General Manager for facts about this in- 
Limited number of applications accepted. teresting, profitable course. 
































For descri tter edd | GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT n 
¢ vee pay me ~ seal | Supervising Director General Manager everything you need now by 
Dept.T. A., Art institute of Chicago | PASADENA PLAYHOUSE reference to our Catalog “B.” 
a | | ¢ 102 West 3rd Street New York City 
——— 33 S. EL MOLINO AVE. + PASADENA, CALIF. | PPPs) 
Miss Rachel Crothers, well-known playwright and ———] 


author, says, ‘| consider Helen Ford Stafford the VERMONT SUMMER SCHOOL 


most inspiring teacher of acting | have ever known iain SYRACUSE 
Helen Tord AMATEUR THEATRE UNIVERSITY | 





STAFFORD MORRISVILLE, VERMONT DRAMATIC ACTIVITIES ||| 
d f th 's Fi S di ‘Amateur: One who does a thing for the love of it."’ 5 5 ; 11h) 
foun er of the Actor's “ist tudio offers Designed especially for members of Little ummer esSiOn | ti 
complete, practical training for the Stage, hestre Groupe, Teachers of Schost Dramet- July 5 to August 13 || 
. cs, an rectors o e ous Education, i} 
Screen or Radio. Church Drama and Pageantry. “ * | 
Children — Beginners Directing. Scene-bullding. Lighting. Cos: v | 
| recting, Scene-bu ng, -ighting, 108- | 
tumes, Make-up, Pageantry, Puppetry, etc. | 
Advanced Students Campus of sixty acres of forest, field and stream in he Directing i} 
Students receive the benefit of Miss j asic caine a wae oe, Meee see S ft 
Stafford s teaching methods based on | ing, fresh aerdon ye Enrollment limited to = tagecra | | 
twenty each term. Food, lodging and tuition 
ears of actual theatre experience. . | 
Y P Course of four weeks, July or August: $100 * Play Production 
Write or telephone for further details 
TOWER STUDIO For Folder of Infor mation address = High School 
3218 Barbizon Plaza, N. Y. C. Circle 7-7000 GRISWOLD WILLIAMS, Director 





Demonstration Group in 











‘Fatre oc 





ee i ee 16 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
oo | Acting and Production —_|| 
THE CORNISH SCHOOL | @ Cinema | 
Seattle — Washington M | b ti | e@ Allied Speech Arts | 
Twenty-Third Season | aivern Festiva v 
— | Worcestershire, England CIVIC UNIVERSITY 
Music THEATRE 
Dance (An actual commercial theatre 
Graphic Art student-operated) 
Stagecraft Resident Summer Company 
Costume Design (Some apprentice players accepted) 
em —— For information address 
odern Radio Studio ILY AUG. 21, 19: 
JULY 26 to AUG. 21, 1937 SAWYER FALK 
Nellie C. Cornish, Director Programme of Plays will include Syracuse University 
Alexander Koiransky, Dramatic Director SUSANNA Syracuse, N. Y. 
(First Performance on the modern stage) 

















GAMMER GURTON’S NEEDLE 








THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL . ; 
THE ACTON-BOND 


De TOM THUMB THE GREAT 
Paul SUMMER SCHOOL 


THE APPLE CART 























UNIVERSITY TWO MODERN PLAYS July 31st — August 13th 
dons CHICAGO one of which will be by = - 
DEPARTMENT OF ‘ : SAR 
BERNARD SHAW 7TH YE 
Lama at Malvern during the 
Folders and Full Information from STIV AL 
David Itkin, Director . —_— . oon MALVER N FES ! 
A Professional School with University Prestige FRANK TOURIST COMPANY M 
a Professional T raining; Actin Technique; (in association with from the leading dramatic school in England whose 
rime, oy meme i Dean & Dawson, Ltd.) students are trained on a rhythmica! Oasis 
and ee Courses; Evening Classes f 
Semester Openings September and February 576 Fifth Avenue, New York City The Acton-Bond School 0 
nek ye — address or MALVERN FESTIVAL OFFICE Drama and Euchorics 
UNIVERSITY i. 
408 —64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Ilinois | 2 Rose Bank Malvern, England 53. Finchley Road, London, N. W. 8, England 
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‘BERKSHIRE 


PLAYHOUSE 


Stockbridge, Mass. 
WILLIAM MILES, Director 


Announces Tenth Season 
and the 


APPRENTICE GROUP 


Training in acting through class- 
work, student productions, and 
observation of the work of a dis- 
tinguished acting company. Mod- 
erate fee. Nine weeks beginning 


June 28. 
The 1936 Acting Company included: 


Ruth Gordon Blanche Yurke 
Nicholas Joy Richard Hale 
Katherine DeMille June Walker 
Sylvie Field Frances Starr 


Josephine Hutchinson Alexander Kirkland 


for information regarding acceptance 
as an apprentice apply to 


F. Theodore Cloak, Director 
Berkshire Playhouse Drama School 
Stockbridge, Mass. 














MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


SIX WEEKS SUMMER COURSE 
for 
TEACHERS 


in STAGECRAFT and ADVANCED EXPRESSIONAL TECHNIQUE 
July 12 to August 20, 1937 


Each year the American Academy of Dramatic Arts offers a short, but 
intensive, summer course for teachers and persons who have had some 
experience in directing and coaching plays. 

The course includes special intensive work in Voice and Speech, Pan- 
tomimic Training, Vocal Interpretation, Rehearsals, Stage Sets and Light- 
ing, Make-Up, Costume, Dancing and Stage Direction. 

Each session of the Teachers’ Summer Course has been received enthu- 
siastically by students attending the school from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. The summer work has proved of especial value to those 
who wish to round out their technical training in Stagecraft and the Art of 
Acting in order to become competent stage managers, equipped to direct 
and produce plays. 


For special folder describing the Teachers’ Summer Course 
address the Secretary 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Room 152, Carnegie Hall New York, N. Y. 
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THE NEW LONDON PLAYERS 
OF 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Fifth Season 
July 8th to August 29th 
om ag Ibsen * hae 


The BARN PLAYHOUSE near Lake Sunapee 
ASSOCIATED STUDENT GROUP 
parts in at least — pleys. Courses in 
, Dancing and Stagecr Technical beck- 
‘for vaywiiits ae an ct Ac 
cetificate in Curry School of Expression, Boston. 





|| Beautiful vacation land. 


For particulars address directors 

JOSEPHINE E. HOLMES or 

DOROTHY A. CLAVERIE 
251 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 












- Stage Screen Radio Opera 
FRANCES 


ROBINSON-DUFF 


Special Summer Course Starts July 12 
Dramatic Training in Six Weeks 
AN tatenttve program designed to offer students the edventeges of « 
training in all branches of dramatic art under this internationally 
famous teacher — in minimum time. Course incl regular classes in 
Technique, Pantomime Interpretation of Roles. Classes elective with 
advanced students. All classes in New York City. 


Individual Instruction. Course in e Direction. 
Special Courses for Teachers and Public Speakers. 





Teacher of Ina —~ Vig + Hayes, Kat a oe Ruth 
Chatterton, Jane W hagas Gillmor, Ike 
Arthur, Florence Rice, Clerk Perkins, whschna 
‘al Bartlett, Reed Kennedy pm ee Dy f stage and screen. 
Literature on Request or Call for Personal Interview 
235 East 62nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
RHinelander 4-7900 BUtterfield 8-5940 





"The great 
teacher” 


—DAVID BELASCO 

















whose 





gland 








Bor~muda 


THEATRE TECHNICUM 


New York Bermuda 
Harry Coult, Director 
Summer 
Repertory 
esidence 
Round Trip 
ra ning July - August 
Performance Hl] $350 
Prospectus free upon request 
52 West 9th St., N.Y. C. ST 9-5552 
the 





y Wharf Theatre 
||| | Provincetown, Cape Cod, Mass. 
MRE NEIL McFEE SKINNER JEAN PAUL K!NG 


Managing Director Associate Manager 


Apprentice Group under direction of 
EDITH WARMAN SKINNER 
A limited number of apprentices will be trained in Acting Technique, Voice and Diction for Stage and Sedie, 
Stage Movement, Make-up and Stagecraft. Practical experience will be gained by public 
The Staff will include: 
MARGARET PRENDERGAST MCLEAN EDITH WARMAN SKINNER 

of New York University and Maria Ouspenskaya's School of Carnegie Institute of Technology 

PAUL WING of National! Broadcasting Company 
Moderate fee Limited registration 

For information write to Director, Edith Warman Skinner 

350 East 52nd St., New York, N. Y. 





SERRETA THIEL of Cornish School 
Season opens June 28th 


Tel. EL. 5-9201 
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Detail of sketch for a scene from the New York 
Drama Critics Circle Prize Play, “High Tor”, 
by courtesy of the designer, Jo Mielziner. 


This 
DOUBLE-PURPOSE 


Pencil Provides a 
NEW Technique 


MONGOL Colored Pencils are remarkably 
effective in creating the atmosphere and 
vitality so essential to scenic and costume 
designing. 


DOUBLE-PURPOSE Pencils 
you both DRAW and 
PAINT — the leads being soluble in water. 
This feature is a most important and desirable 
one. For it provides wash effects that auto- 
matically match the pencil lines of your 


For they're 


with which can 


drawing without stopping to mix and blend 


colors. 


The leads in MONGOL Colored Pencils are 
thin and smooth, yet surprisingly strong. 
You can sharpen them to a needle-point in 
an ordinary sharpener. And they're guar- 
anteed not to break in normal use. 


You, too, will find Colored MONGOLS a 
pleasure to work with. You'll like their even 
texture and the clear, true, always-uniform 
colors. And you'll be particularly pleased 
with their facility in helping you create the 
subtle accidentals that give extra “flavor” to 
your work. That's why we urge you to make 
a mental note to 


Say “MONGOL” to your Stationer 
or Artists’ Supply Dealer 


Made in 24 

colors. Sold 

singly or in as- § 
sortments. Round 
and Hexagon Shapes 


<> 


EBERHARD FABER 


The Oldest Pencil Factory in America 








When 




























*DRAMA+AND-: THEATRE: 


CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 5 to August 13 


Stage Direction, Interpretation and Acting, Play- 
writing, Stage Craft, Community and School 
Drama, Lighting and Make-up. 


Phonetics and Public Speaking 
THEATRE PRACTICE IN 
THE CORNELL SUMMER THEATRE 


For Summer Session Bulletin, or for 
Greduate School Bulletin on Advanced Degrees 


Address: The Secretary of Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 
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On an Island in the 
Ocean near Cape Cod 


ErAH 
of the SPOKEN WORD 
SUMMER THEATRE EN 
June, July, August — 26th Yeu 
Oak Bluffs, Martha's Vineyard Island 
@ School of Speech Arts — Theatre W 


Progress of each student paramount 
@ Advanced Student Company 

Band Box Players — acting in own Theetre 
@ Professional Company — playing nightly 









Heed CLIFFORD BROOKE 
Directors BLANCH TOWNSEND 
@ Separate Children's Theatre 


Horseback Riding, Swimming, Boating 
\ ns School, October to May, Cleveland, 0 


Address: MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
1105 Carnegie Hall Cleveland, Ohie 




















THE 
PENINSULA 
PLAYERS 


SUMMER THEATRE COLONY in 


WISCONSIN’S NORTH WOODS 
Season 1937 


Offering practical knowledge of the theatre to the student 
with opportunity for participation in all phases of produc- 
tion. Including appearances before an audience. 





All facilities for summer sports. Swimming, boating, tennis 
etc. For information write: 


CAROLINE B, FISHER 
Rm. 2705, Civic Opera Building, Chicago 


SOUTHAMPTON 
PLAYHOUSE 


THEODORE ST. JOHN, Director 
Southampton, L. I. 











This year, for the first time in its history, 
the Southampton Playhouse will en- 
roll a limited number of 


APPRENTICES 


For information, apply to 
Sylvia French, Business Manager 
14 E. 60 St., N. Y. C. VO 5-6000 








The 
Garrick Workshop 


(Subsidiary of The Garrick Players) 
Kennebunkport, Maine 
A Theatre Preparatory Guild 
With 
Emphasis on Acting and Representation 
July 5 


August 28, 1937 


Address: Robert C. Currier, Gen. Dir. 
Kennebunkport, Maine 











—— 


DORIS CHAR 
HUMPHREY WEIDMAN) 


Modern Dance 
Beginners, Intermediates, Professions 
SUMMER COURSE 


July 5 to July 30 
Register Now 


Literature on request 


Academy of Allied Ar 


Music, Singing, Drama, Dance, Painting 
349 West 86th Street New York Giy 
SChuyler 4-1216 








NEW THEATRE SCHOOL 
Progressive Theatre Training 


Summer Session 


JUNE 21-AUGUST 28 
Advance Registration Starts May 3rd 
Classes Limited Write for Catalog 

* 


In addition to Play Production Studios « 
Musical Theatre Studio is being organized 
under the general direction of Julian Freed- 
man, Founder and former Director of the 
Musical Academy in Salzburg. Further infor 
mation on request 


Classes — Lectures — Productions 
HARRY ELION 


Director 





VICTOR CUTLER 


Managing Director 

















IVORYTON 


SUMMER PLAYHOUSE 


and 
THEATRE SCHOO! 


8th Season 


under Personal Direction o! 
MILTON STIEFEL 


@ Students have their own theatre and stock 
company 
@ Practical experience, Professional Directors 
@ Qualifying students also play with this famous 
professional company 
@ Write for bo t 
MILTON STIEFEL 
Ivoryton School of the Theatre _lvoryton, Cone. 
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